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The Shape of Things 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE NATION 
cannot repair the Joss suffered by the death of Mr. 
Justice Frank Murphy. Though he was not a distin- 
guished legal scholar and had had little previous ex- 
perience on the bench, Mr. Murphy brought to the Court 
a deep concern for American freedom and the little man 
which made him the chief bulwark of civil liberties. His 
quality had been shown when, as Governor of Michigan 
during the sit-down strikes which at long last succeeded 
in organizing the automobile industry for genuine col- 
lective bargaining, he refused to employ force to oust 
the strikers. Though their action was of questionable 
legality, the workers had been driven to it by their 
employers’ defiance of the law. In this and subsequent 
actions, Mr. Murphy showed that when the spirit and 
the letter of the law were inconsistent, he placed a 
higher value on the spirit. Unfortunately Tom Clark 
seems to be weak exactly where Frank Murphy was 
strong, and has no other qualifications for nomination to 
our highest tribunal which his predecessor lacked. As 
Attorney General his actions have often appeared nar- 
tow and arbitrary, showing more the mood of the venge- 
ful prosecutor than of the liberal statesman. It is 
particularly desirable to have seasoned liberals both on 
the bench and in the Department of Justice in these days 
when the secret police of the department are instructed 
by Congress not merely to catch law violators but to pry 
into the opinions, associations, and private affairs of 
millions of citizens who hold or may be under consider- 
ation for jobs in government, universities, or industries. 
Whether or not Mr. Clark did his best to curb the 
,f€trorization and injustice which the loyalty check has 
caused, it has rapidly grown into the most insidious 
internal menace to American freedom—a thousand times 
more dangerous than the perils it was designed to avert. 
We do not know whether President Truman gave this 
mattter the consideration it deserves when he decided on 
the appointment of Senator J. Howard McGrath as At- 
torney General, but we fervently hope so. 


+ 


THE FISCAL YEAR OF THE UNITED STATES 
ended June 30, yet the Senate still bumbles along with- 
out having passed a half dozen important appropriation 
bills. The fiscal year of E. C. A. ended last spring, yet 


the appropriation bill for it, at last on the floor for 
debate, has had to be sent back to the Appropriations 
Committee on technical grounds for redrafting. What 
caused this delay was even more humiliating than the 
delay itself—an attempt by a Senator to tie up a large 
part of the money so that Europeans would have to buy 
American crop surpluses which Europeans may not need. 
This is exactly what Uncle Joe and his minions have been 
saying, in season and out, was our motive in adopting 
the Marshall Plan. Fortunately the Senate defeated this 
amendment, but in doing so managed to get its clumsy 
feet tied up in its own rules. We're sorry if we can't 
show proper respect for “the greatest deliberative body 
in the world,” but we will admit that its tempo is de- 
liberate. The speed of thought, and of speech, on Capitol 
Hill has not kept pace with that of the world. Indeed, 
it seems to be considerably slower that it was when Sen- 
ators had to travel to their sessions on horseback overt 
muddy roads, or when Andrew Jackson fought and won 
the Battle of New Orleans because he had not yet heard 
the war was over. 


»~ 


AS MISS KIRCHWEY NOTES ON ANOTHER 
page, American politicians and editors are much given 
to telling the British Government that its troubles arise 
from “‘socialism” and can be surmounted by a speedy 
return to the good old free enterprise system. They as- 
sume that Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet sticks to its guns out of 
pure doctrinaire obstinacy and take no account of the 
fact that it was elected by the British people on a social- 
ist program. It would be well if such American critics 
were to study carefully the newly published policy state- 
ment of the British Tory Party. That is, of course, a 
somewhat schizophrenic document: it has to be to fe- 
concile the property interests of the upper-class groups 
which dominate the Tory Party with proposals of real 
popular appeal. On questions of public ownership it is, 
naturally, “sound.” The Tories will not nationalize any 
industries and will attempt to denationalize the few that 
are susceptible to this treatment. But nationalization is 
only part, and perhaps not a major part, of the socialist 
foundations which have been so much strengthened in 
Britain in the past five years. To wreck those foundations 
it would be necessary to scrap economic planning, to 
discard the principle of ‘fair shares,” and to reverse a 
fiscal program which has brought about a vast redistribu- 
tion of income. On such matters the Tories are under- 
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standably cautious. They make no promises suggesting a 
teturn to the free market. They propose to retain ration- 
ing and price controls of ‘prime necessities” so long as 
scarcities continue, to give British farmers guaranteed 
prices and priority in the home market, and to foster 
imperial trade by bilateral methods. Nor do they suggest 
stifling the Welfare State: that, they claim, is as much 
their child as it is Labor’s and they declare their inten- 
tion to nourish it. +. 


HOW THIS PROGRAM CAN BE SQUARED WITH 
further promises to cut expenditure drastically and te- 
duce taxes, is another matter. Labor spokesmen, seizing 
on this discrepancy, have questioned the sincerity of the 
Tories’ pose as ardent social reformers and have sug- 
gested that if they did win the next election they would 
forget their pledges to the workers and concentrate on 
improving conditions for property owners. Perhaps they 
would, but we doubt if they would dare retreat far 
enough to satisfy American Tories. After all they would 
have to face the electors again in not more than five 
years. The fact is that no British party can afford to adopt 
or follow a really reactionary program today: if it did, 
it would not stand a chance at the polls. Americans who 
lecture Britain ought to appreciate this situation. They 
only appear foolish when they talk as if the Labor Gov- 
ernment were imposing socialism on the British people. 
Britain, we must tell them, is a democracy and, if it is 
fast becoming a social democracy, it is because a major- 
ity of the British people want just that. 


+ 


THERE IS PROBABLY NO PERSON IN THE 
United States outside of a mental hospital who thinks 
Philip Murray is a member of the Communist Party; yet 
Philip Murray has eventually been obliged to swear that 
he is not a member in order that the men he leads may 
have their bargaining rights recognized under the Taft- 
Hartley act. Mr. Murray has had to sacrifice his demo- 
cratic principles in order to make this concession in the 
interest of his union; does anybody suppose his loyalty 
to his country is increased one iota by this act? Enforced 
oaths of loyalty are an insult to truly loyal labor leaders,* 
teachers, and all others who have to take them; loyalty 
is something spontaneously given, not instilled by law. 
All the Tafts and Hartleys in the world cannot make a 
single citizen more loyal that he is; conceivably they 
might make him less so. This business of oaths is 
childish nonsense, repugnant to the conscience of in- 
dependent Americans who understand that the essence 
of Americanism is hatred of enforced subservience, The 
very reason communism is abhorred is that it compels 
subordination of personal choice to police methods in 
thought and act. When, if ever, we become a people who 
ebey simply because the power of the state compels us 
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to do so, when we cutb our minds and behavior because 

of fear of secret agents and denunciations, we shall have 

become suitable material for Communist—or fascist— 
fr. 

terro * 


THE HONOLULU DOCKWORKERS’ STRIKE, 
now three months old, presents a curious situation. The 
seven struck stevedoring companies and the Honolulu 
Employers’ Council state that they have no criticism of 
President Truman’s non-intervention. They also deliber- 
ately repudiate the inflammatory appeals for federal in- 
tervention made by the Honolulu Advertiser. Equally 
interesting is the fact that spokesmen for the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union have 
epenly requested that “communism” be made one of the 
issues to be investigated by Governor Ingram M. Stain- 
back’s fact-finding committee. The employer groups, on 
the contrary, insist that “communism” has nothing to do 
with the issues of the strike. This amazing reversal of 
roles is related to the peculiar situation in the islands. 
The I. L. W. U. claims 19,000 members among the sugar 
workers and 7,000 among the pineapple workers. These 
26,000 plantation workers, plus the 2,000 dockworkers, 
represent two-thirds of the union membership in the 
islands. Through families of union members, the J. L. 
W. U. can claim to influence almost one-third of the 
islands’ population of 533,000. Then, too, most of the 
members of the I. L. W. U. belong to one or another of 
the islands’ racial minorities and the union issue has 
racial overtones. For these reasons, the employers are re- 
luctant to break the strike by methods which might 
permanently alienate a large section of the islands’ popu- 
lation. Although they are not anxious to have the Fed- 
eral government intervene, the Honolulu employers 
obviously do not object to the timely harassment of 
Harty Bridges whose tactical ability is highly respected. 


> 


THE ARMY’S CLEAR REFUSAL TO COMPLY 
with the directives of Executive Order 9981, calling for 
equality of opportunity and treatment, regardless of 
color or creed, in the armed services, is interesting on 
two counts: first, because it asserts the novel proposition 
that the President is not the Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces; and, second, because of the curious 
sociological reasoning on which its refusal is based. 
Briefly stated, the army's position is that it will change 
its policies when the nation, as a whole, changes its 
thinking. To justify its policies, the army offers various 
samplings of public opinion. The inference is that in- 
stitutional practices merely reflect popular attitudes. 
Change the attitudes, the argument runs, and the prac- 
tices will automatically change; but a change in practice 
will have no effect on attitudes. This static conception 
of the relation between institutional practices and the 
mores of the community is perhaps the oldest and shab- 
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biest rationalization against all forms of social change; 
it is do-nothingism raised to the level of social philos- 
ophy. But General Omar Bradley to the contrary, the 
mores are not extra-human pressures, like the weight of 
the atmosphere or the pull of gravity; they are not 
something external to the will and wishes of men. Men 
change their wishes and sentiments in response to what 
other men do and in response to what they themselves 
do and the experiences in which they participate. By 
refusing to comply with the directive the army is not 
merely upholding the status quo: it is clearly arresting 
social progress. On the army’s theory, the British were 
acting in an ‘“‘un-democratic’’ manner when they sup- 
pressed headhunting and similar customs, all supported 
by a “majority” opinion, in certain of their colonies. 


Behind Britain’s Crisis 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


gon very brief hiatus between the recent London 

meeting of the Commonwealth finance ministers and 
the coming economic discussions in Washington might 
well be used by Americans to try to find out what the 
“British economic crisis” is all about. For obviously it is 
a complex illness affecting the whole organism of the 
Western countries, rather than a limited, technical mat- 
ter of dollar balances, that now faces the citizens of 
these democracies. And the cure will ‘not be found in 
the primitive remedies prescribed by the Wall Street 
Journal, to which we referred in our issue of July 23, 
or in the advice of the Washington financial newsletter 
which charged in a recent issue: “It is the new econom- 
ics, or socialism, that has broken down, with Britain as 
the prime example, and only American money, until now, 
has prevented recognition of the fact.” This letter went 
on to suggest that hope lies in the. overthrow of the La- 
bor government. “. . .There is an expectation [in Wash- 
ington} that the Attlee government ... will fall. How 
soon is another question. There is at least the possibility 
of a Coalition Government. Were Churchill to head it, 
his popularity might induce Washington to favor conces- 
sions and grants that London could not hope otherwise 
to obtain.” (The old 1931 nostrum with a slightly re- 
vised label.) 

But business organs are not the only sources of this 
kind of diagnosis and advice. Governor Dewey said the 
same thing in hardly more subtle language in his speech 
to the assembled Lions at Madison Square Garden. From 
his new vantage point as a man who has been all the 
way to Europe and back, the Governor spoke stern 
words about nations “resisting the economic unity with- 
out which I do not believe Europe can survive.” No one 
would challenge the need for unity. But Mr. Dewey's 
further comment shows that his opinion of what stands 
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ia the way of it is little different from that of the 


authorities quoted above: 


...It is to be hoped that from now on Marshall Plan 
money will be used primarily to help nations which 
are willing to help themselves by cooperating in bring- 
ing about a united Europe. We have made enormous 
sacrifices in the cause of peace. We are entitled to know 
that no doctrinaire group can sacrifice the peace either 
to pet projects of socialism or nationalism. 


To this bland simplification objections were raised 
even by people who agree with the governor “that 
socialistic planning is nationalistic and an obstacle to 
unification.” Those words are from Walter Lippmann, 
who vigorously assailed the Dewey statement not for 
its fundamental principles but for its reckless advocacy 
of intervention in the affairs of Britain and its failure 
to examine the whole problem of unification. Oa the 
first point Mr. Lippmann said crisply; 


If responsible Americans are now going to demand 
that a British government be turned out on the threat 
of hunger and unemployment, it will not be easy to 
convince the Socialist masses of the European contin- 
ent that our motives are as disinterested and as construc- 
tive as, thus far, they have undoubtedly been. 


On the second point the Lippmann comment is worth 
quoting at some length, for it digs under the Dewey di- 
agnosis to a few of the basic factors in the illness of 
which Britain’s ‘dollar crisis’’ is only a symptom. 


Thus he [Dewey] speaks about making “Western 
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Europe into one large area for the free exchange of 

goods and services like the United States.” Let Mr. 

Dewey name the countries which belong to “Western 

Europe.” I suppose he would include Western Germany 

up to the Elbe River. If he will then study this “area,” 

he will soon discover that it in no way resembles the 

United States. For unlike the United States it does not 

contain the farmlands to feed itself or the main raw 

materials for its industries. 

“Western Europe,” unlike the United States, is not 
a balanced and approximately self-sufficient economic 
area. It is dependent upon imports for which it must 
pay with the exports of its industry. If the United 
States were limited to the area north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi, if all the South and all the 
West were foreign territory, the situation would be 
something like “Western Europe.” 

They are not partners but within Western Europe as 
such they are rivals. Each requires the same kinds of 
imports. Each offers the same kinds of exports. They 
could be brought togcther only in an area which was 
economically much more diversified than is Western 
Europe. That may not happen in our time. 

What Governor Dewey might have liked to say had 
he really come to grips with the problem has been said 
with impressive force and clarity by the Economist, Bri- 
tain’s most authoritative advocate of a “free’’ economy. 
Highly critical of the Cripps position, the Economist 
egards the stopgap bi-lateral agreements made by the 
Labor government, and its decision to purchase outside 
the dollar area, as merely postponing an inevitable day 
of reckoning. It, too, attacks the government's “‘social- 
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ism” and deplores the “tendency among some of the left- 
wing partisans” to blame the crisis on. the American 
economic recession—which it denies is a factor of any 
importance. (“If British socialism cannot adjust itself 
to as minor a quaver as this, then it is too delicate for 
the real world.”) Put very briefly, what the Economist 
advocates is a policy aimed at reducing the costs of 
production to the point where Britain can again sell in 
the world markets on a competitive basis. It agrees that 
this will call for new doses of austerity, but insists that 
the British people will accept such a regimen if they are 
convinced “that it forms part of a fresh policy which 
has a real hope of working.’” What would that policy be 
like? The Economist outlines it in plain terms: 


It would aim at creating the greatest possible mea- 
sure of competitive conditions in every sort of industry 
and market. ... It would show the way itself by cutting 
the biggest item in national costs, the burden of taxa- 
tion, since it is absurd to hold that a budget of £3,300 
million cannot be slashed if there is a will to do it. 
Wherever it possibly could—outside a narrow range 
of strict necessaries—it would remove controls and 
allocation quotas and allow prices to be determined 
competitively. In every possible way, it would make 
business men once again work for their livings. It would 
abandon the cheap money fetish and let interest rates 
also find their level. It would bring in legislation 
against all forms of restrictive practice. It would insist 
on payment by results in every industry where such a 
scheme could possibly be introduced. And if there were 
no other way of persuading the unions and their mem- 
bers to give value for money, it would welcome the 
therapeutic effect of a moderate degree of unemploy- 
ment. 

All this, of course, would be very reactionary. But it 
would get costs down. And nobody has any other, and 
equally effective, program for achieving this essential 
object. Yet, if costs are not got down, much more 
dreadful things than these will happen—very soon now. 
One must hope that the Labor Party will screw up its 
courage to undertake something of this order—for if 
anybody else has to do it, there is a risk of serious civil 
commotion. But by Labor or by others, it must be done. 


Even this drastic analysis, however, fails to take note 
of many new circumstances which have made the old 
Liberal economics—to which the Economist basically ad- 
heres—inadequate to the post-war situation. It ignores, 
though it would not deny, the fact that the colonia! un- 
derpinnings of Britain’s preeminence both in manufac- 
ture and trade have largely disappeared, and that no 
return to free-enterprise methods will restore them. It 
minimizes the effect of the American recession on Amerti- 
can purchases in the sterling area, particularly of rubber, 
tin, cocoa, diamonds, and wool. It also leaves out of 
account the effect of Britain’s dollar payments to other 
countries, primarily Belgium and Switzerland, under 
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various monetary agreements, which were the subject of 
the recent discussions at Annecy. Nor is any attention 
given to the consequences of the restrictions on trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe which originated 
not in London but in Washington, and reflected not 
economic policy but cold-war strategy. 

The one big and easily available outlet for British 
manufactured goods has been partly blockaded by those 
restrictions, which serve also to strangle the trade, and 
thus the economy, of all the other E. R. P. countries. 
Above all, neither the Economist nor the American critics 
of British policy have given sufficient importance to the 
part played by American tariffs and others protective 
trade policies in Britain’s and Europe’s plight. While 
we talk multilateral trade and protest bi-lateral agree- 
ments and other British devices to keep dollars at home, 
we maintain tariff barriers against British goods where- 
ever they suit our supposed interests, we allow the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act to expire, and we fail to 
ratify the charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion which we had a major share in drafting. The Nation 
has pointed out these inconsistencies before; they can 
hardly be omitted from any candid discussion of Anglo- 
American difficulties. 

But perhaps the most important oversight of the 
various critics of the Labor government has been their 
failure to recognize the social and political implications 
of their advice. Walter Lippman caught up Governor 
Dewey on this aspect of his foolish attack. “Does he 
want,” asked Mr. Lippmann, “the electoral campaign 
in Britain to be fought, not on the results of the Labor 
government’s policy but on the question of whether the 
right of the British to choose their own government is 
for sale to the United States?” For Mr. Dewey’s remarks 
“amount to telling the British people that unless they 
turn out the Labor government and put in a Conserva- 
tive government,” they should be deprived of Marshall 
Plan money. 

The British do not like to be told what sort of gov- 
ernment and what sort of system they should have, as 
Walter Lippmann explained to Governor Dewey. More- 
over the advice itself, whether it comes from Mr. Dewey 
or Mr. Snyder or the Economist or Winston Churchill 
assumes a willingness on the part of the British people 
to give up—as they were forced to do in 1931—a large 
part of the social and economic benefits they have 
achieved through the Labor government. That this as- 
sumption is justified is certainly a question. A repetition 
of 1931 would be a serious affair in 1949; perhaps more 
serious than an incoming Conservative or Coalition gov- 
ernment. would care to deal with. And it would mean, 
without any question, an immense rise in anti-American 
feeling with correspondingly increased sympathy for the 
Eastern nations which have also felt American economic 
pressure applied politically. 
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The Vatican and Mindszenty 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 


case of Cardinal Mindszenty is told and retold to the 

faithful every Sunday. A collection of documents, 
“Cardinal Mindszenty Speaks,” published at an attrac- 
tively low price, has received extensive publicity. The 
Assembly of the United Nations, unmoved by millions 
of analogous incidents elsewhere, debated the case dur- 
ing its recent session and will take it up again this com- 
ing fall unless negotiations—-which are surely going on 
behind the scenes—in the meantime effect the release of 
the Cardinal. 

To understand this campaign, one must understand 
that until comparatively recent times, in most European 
countries Roman Catholic clergy enjoyed the so-called 
privilegium fori which provides that priests should 
be tried only by their ecclesiastical superiors, never by 
secular judges. The church clung tenaciously to this priv- 
ilege. It remained in force in Piedmont as late as 1851, 
and was abolished then only after a bitter struggle be- 
tween clericals and liberals. Elsewhere in Europe simi- 
lar clashes marked the ending of this special treatment. 

Today the Vatican no longer claims the privilegium 
fori in its primitive form, The 1917 Code of Canon 
Law does state that clergymen may only be summoned 
to appear before ecclesiastical courts, but qualifies the 
statute by adding, “unless otherwise locally provided by 
legitimate rules” —that is to say, rules accepted as legit- 
imate by the Vatican. Despite the implied relaxation of 
the rule, cardinals and bishops still require papal per- 
inission before appearing in a secular court to answer 
charges relating to their activities as religious leaders. 
Clergymen of lesser rank must receive permission from 
their bishop; if, however, “they are convened without 
the aforesaid permission, they, to avoid greater evils, are 
allowed to appear.” So although the medieval theory has 
been softened through compromise, the Vatican's aim is 
always and everywhere the same: to keep or reestablish 
the privilegium fori to the greatest extent possible, 

In the Italian Concordat of 1929, for instance, there 
was embodied the principle of canon law by which 
consent of the ecclesiastical authorities had to be secured 
before trying a cleric on a criminal charge. (Civil cases 
were not thus privileged; debts had to be paid.) More- 
over the accused was to be “treated with the respect due 
his clerical status” and in the event of conviction he was 
to be accorded quarters separate from those allotted to 


I: the Roman Catholic churches of America, the 
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laymen, One would think that a convicted priest should 
be more severely punished than a layman; for the priest 
commits a crime while claiming, by God’s dispensation, 
a monopoly on instructing others in morality. 

Another example: In June, 1945, a Catholic priest 
was to be tried before the Longton Bench in England 
on a charge of assaulting a thirteen-year-old boy. The 
rector of the Longton Catholic church remarked to the 
clerk of the court, also a Catholic, how harmful such a 
case was to. the church. On the day of the trial, the case 
was called an hour before the usual starting time. No 
witnesses for the prosecution had been told to attend. 
For that matter, there was present no attorney for the 
prosecution. The only member of the public present was 
an abbot, the accused priest’s superior. In short, it was 
a most peculiar gathering. The defendant pleaded guilty. 
Two magistrates heard the case, one of them a Catholic, 
the other a Protestant evidently unaware of what -was 
going on. The defendant received a nominal fine, and 
that was all. The Lord of Appeal who made inquiry into 
the case concluded that the court clerk’s decision to get 
the case disposed of as quietly as possible could “only 
be attributable to the fact that the accused was a priest 
of his church” (London Times, July 8, 14, 28, 1925). 
It would seem that a court official, and possibly even a 
judge, of Catholic faith dealing with a defendant en- 
titled under canon law to the privilegium fori follows 
canon rather than secular rules if he can do so without 
running the risk of “greater evil.” 

When Father Tiso, former head of the pro-Nazi gov- 
ernment in Slovakia, was hanged for high treason against 
the republic of Czechoslovakia, the Osservatore Romano 
stated that Catholics ‘were pained by the lack of any con- 
sideration for his priestly character” (New York Times, 
April 20, 1947). Just what did this mean? That Father 
Tiso should have been shot rather than hanged? Shot from 
the front rather than from the rear? Sent to do penance 
in a monastery rather than face execution? 


Yip degree of leniency claimed by ecclesiastical au- 

thorities for “priestly character” varies from one case 
to another, and depends on the amount of resistance 
their request may encounter from the secular authorities. 
In the case gf Father Tiso the Vatican was surely uriable 
either directly or indirectly to exert any pressure on the 
government of Czechoslovakia. Therefore, the Osserva- 
tore Romano had to confine itself to restating the canoni- 
cal doctrine of the respect due to “priestly character.” 
When the Vatican thinks it can get more, it demands 
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more. When the situation is difficult it contents itself 
with less. But the principle is always fought for. 


E cases of Cardinal Mindszenty, condemned to life- 

imprisonment in Hungary, and Archbishop Stepinac, 
condemned to eighteen years of imprisonment in Yugo- 
slavia in 1948, are different from that of Father Tiso. 
Stepinac and Mindszenty had to answer for activities 
much less blatant than those of Father Tiso. But a cool 
examination of the evidence presented by the prosecution 
against them—as reported in the newspapers—leads to 
the opinion that they were condemned for political ac- 
tivities and not for any activities connected with their 
religious office. The charge that the Cardinal was en- 
gaged in activities connected with a Hapsburg restoration 
seems substantiated beyond any doubt. The Cardinal 
himself had to admit it. This was a political and not a 
teligious affair, unless one maintains that any act what- 
soever of a Catholic prelate is, by virtue of his being a 
prelate, a religious affair. If the sentence was imposed 
for a political crime, protests on the ground of religious 
liberty have no validity except as a basis for reestablish- 
ing the privilegium fori. 

There does not, however, exist any certainty that the 
evidence against the two prelates was gathered and pre- 
sented with all the guarantees which in a free regime 
ate deemed indispensable to the protection of defend- 
ants. And even if the two prelates were actually respon- 
sible for the political activities for which they were 
sentenced, one is nevertheless in duty bound to protest 
against a totalitarian regime which condemns as criminal, 
activities which are perfectly legal in free countries. Un- 
der the French Republic nobody ever thought of trying 
those French citizens who worked for the restoration of 
the Bourbons, the Orleans, the Bonapartes. In Italy to- 
day, nobody thinks of sending the Archbishop of Na- 
ples, Cardinal Ascalesi, to jail, because he campaigned 
for a restoration of the monarchy. 

Confronted with the trials of the two prelates, the 
Vatican did not explicitly affirm the canonical doctrine 
of the privilegium fori. Nor did it protest in the name 
of liberal principles when its political opponents were 
jailed and killed by the fascist regimes of Mussolini and 
Franco. The Vatican’s recent protests, echoed by Catho- 
lics throughout the world, were based on its claim that 
the two prelates were sentenced for reasons which were 
Not political but religious. 

Along with the two prelates, a number of Hungarian 
laymen were also tried and sentenced. In the fate of 
those laymen, some of whom behaved with great dignity 
and courage, the Vatican shows no interest. Catholic 
laymen also show no interest. They showed no concern 
over the Lutheran bishop, Lajos Ordnes, who was sen- 
tenced in Hungary in 1948 on charges analogous to those 
to which Cardinal Mindszenty had to answer, nor in the 
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Protestant ministers who were condemned in Bulgaria 
for much the same reasons, For these, the privilegium 
fori is not applicable. 

If the Vatican ever obtains the release of the Cardinal 
through the United Nations, it will have succeeded in 
affirming de facto, if not de jure, the principle of the 
privilegium fori. And the de facto privilege would 
become a privilege de jure wherever and whenever the 
Vatican could obtain acceptance of the canonical doctrine 
in its entirety in- 
stead of accepting 
compromises. 

Yesterday in 
the Stepinac case, 
and today in the 
Mindszenty case, 
five different 
groups of people 
are vocal: 

1, Catholics 
who protest solely 
because high prel- 
ates of the church 
are involved. 
They would pro- 
test even if there 
were irrefutable 
proof of political 
guilt punishable 
under the laws of 
the freest of re- 
gimes. According to this group, secular judges should 
never have jurisdiction over bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, 

2. Protestants who protest a/so against the sentences 
passed on the Protestant ministers in Bulgaria. They are 
not claiming the privilegium fori but, seeing Catholics 
agitate in behalf of their cardinal, they do not wish to 
do less for Protestant churchmen, although they may 
never have voiced a protest when thousands of laymen 
were condemned for the same reasons and by the same 
procedure. 

3. All those who are concerned only with carrying on 
the “cold war” against the Communists. They protest 
solely because the sentences were pronounced under a 
Communist regime; they have never protested and would 
never protest if similar sentences were imposed by a 
totalitarian regime which was not Communist but fascist. 

4, Communists, fellow-travelers, and useful idiots. 
They have no need to scrutinize either evidence or pro- 
cedure. Whatever a Communist government does is well 
done, and every sentence pronounced by a Communist 
court is just. 

5. Those who have always denied the validity of any 
sentence rendered by the courts of totalitarian regimes, 
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whether Communist or fascist. These people did not 
wait with their protests for the imprisonment of a cardi- 
nal or several Protestant ministers. They believe that 
under a police state, whatever its complexion, there is no 
justice for anyone—clergyman, layman, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, Mohammedan, or agnostic. 

There is little danger that the men and women 
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in this last group—with which the writer associates him- 
self—will join with the Communists and their satellites, 
But it is to be hoped that they will not allow themselves 
to become associated, for whatever reason, with any of 
the other groups. Their good will and good faith should 
not be exploited by individuals and groups with which 
they have no shred of political ideology in common, 


No Heroes, No Hero Worship 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


Paris, July 25 
HERE were two very peculiar things about the an- 
nual meeting of the French Socialist Gongress in 
Paris during the weekend of July 16. The public 
galleries of the hall were almost completely empty, and 
on the large bookstall in the lobby there was a large dis- 
play of the writings of Kravchenko, General Anders, 
William Bullitt, Mikolajczyk, and other books describing 
the horrors of the Communist regime in Russia, Apart 
from them there were, on the bookstall, a few dusty 
second-hand copies of Guesde and Jaurés, besides a short 
booklet of wartime reminiscences by Léon Blum. That 
was about all. The platform was decorated with a globe 
and three red arrows—a symbol once fashionable in the 
Weimar Republic, but which now looked like an historic 
relic—and with the morose-looking pictures of three very 
old-fashioned bearded persons, Marx, Guesde and Jaur- 
és. What Marx had to do with it all was hard to say; as 
for Guesde and Jaurés, the present secretary-general of 
the French Socialist Party, M. Guy Mollet, frankly ex- 
plained in a recent speech that, while the French Socialist 
Party loved and honored their memories, conditions had 
changed since their day; these conditions had been 
changed by the appearance of fascism and Bolshevism. 
There were no slogans strung across the platform, but 
dozens of little flags had been pasted on a strip of red 
calico running round the deserted balcony—flags of all 
the Socialist parties of the world. There was also a 
board displaying some more little flags which were those 
of the member states of COMISCO, the Planning Bu- 
reau of the long-dormant Socialist International. Another 
billboard, also decorated with flags, indicated who all 
the foreign delegates to the congress were. Many of these 
guests were refugees from Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc. And, across the rue St. Victor, the terrace of 
the Rotonde de la Mutualité was crowded with lively, 
gay, beer-drinking, backslapping delegates. 


MENTION all these trivialities because each one is 
significant in its way. The galleries were not crowded, 
because, as distinct from the Communists in France, the 


Socialists do not—least of all in Paris—draw a crowd, 
and do not stir anybody’s imagination, “Nature has been 
kind to the Communists,”” one delegate was heard tfe- 
marking on the terrace of the Rotonde. ““They’ve got their 
Thorez—what a physique and what a speaker!” The 
Socialist leaders are aware of it; but Guy Mollet, in his 
recent report, said it was unhealthy when working class 
women brought their babies up to notre Maurice and 
were delighted when he kissed them or smiled at them. 
No hero worship among the French Socialists, and ‘in- 
deed, no heroes. Except—except perhaps old Léon 
Blum. But he is old, and a sick man, and when he now 
speaks, as he spoke for ten minutes at this congress, 
he speaks like an ancient prophet. 

And then that bookstall. Could anything be more typi- 
cal of French socialism today than this frantic anti- 
communism? Communism is the enemy. Communism is 
the competitor. The Communists are the rogues who 
stole away the heart of the French working lass. The 
tragedy, le grand drame, is that, owing to the Commu- 
nists, the working class is divided. This anti-communism 
runs right through the whole of the Socialist Party, from 
the most reformist of ministers (Moch or Mayer or 
Ramadier) to the extreme left wing, represented by 
Marceau Pivert, of the Fédération de la Seine. 

Nothing in the world is easier than to be funny about 
the French Socialists. Their resistance record was not 
outstanding; they are now members of a bourgeois coali- 
tion, quite helpless, some of their critics at the congress 
were saying. And yet, are they, as Americans would say, 
dead from the neck up? That was not my impression after 
sitting through three days of their discussions. 

Many of them have been doing some hard thinking. 
Why are they in the present government? The official 
answer is that, since 1947, they have had no other choice. 
Two major events happened that year—the formation of 
the Cominform, after which the-Communists, instead of 
doing their utmost to step up French production, pt 
ceeded to encourage strikes; and, secondly, the birth of 
De Gaulle’s R. P. F. It became the sacred duty of the 
Socialists to save what could be saved in the first place— 
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the democratic institutions and the freedoms of France. 
“We. had to fight on three fronts;” they now say, 
“against the Stalinites, against the Gaullists and against 
poverty.” The first two battles they claim to have won. 
The third one still remains to be won; and in this battle 
they are admittedly hampered by their coalition col- 
Jeagues to their right. Unofficially, many Socialists will 
tell you: “Thank God for De Gaulle; but for him, we 
should never have been able to enter the bourgeois coali- 
tion. But with enemies of the Republic on doth sides, it 
was possible. Last year everybody prophesied ‘De Gaulle 
or a Communist victory.’ Nobody thinks so any more, 
thanks to us!” 


HERE is much that was criticised at the congress 
and much of this criticism was voiced even by those 
supporting the views of the Socialist ministers. Guy Mol- 
let never tired of saying that the party was not satisfied 
with the government’s record in economic matters; the 
distribution of wealth in France—though today as great, 
if not greater, than before the war—was much more un- 
fair. Others kept harping on the shortage of state 
schools, as a result of which a million children would, 
in a year or two, have no choice but to be sent to re- 
ligious schools; and this the M. R. P. ministers knew, and 
would do their best to kill the school-building program. 
The Socialist Party heartily disapproved of the gov- 
ernment’s policy on both Viet Nam and Madagascar. 
‘ The trial, ending in the death sentence (since com- 
muted) for two Madagascar deputies charged with in- 
stigating the rebellion of 1947, had been a miscarriage 
of justice, and most of the Socialists seemed to be in 
agreement with M. André Philip that a new trial was 
essential. As for Viet Nam, a resolution was passed de- 
manding that peace talks with “‘all the parties concerned, 
without exception” be started and that the help of the 
U.N. should be invited. The desire of the majority that 
the Socialist ministers stay in the government was, how- 
ever, strong enough to defeat Marceau Pivert’s amend- 
ment demanding that an ultimatum be presented to the 
government that it start peace talks in Viet Nam at once, 
failing which the Socialists would leave the government. 
The Communists are screaming just as loudly as the 
Socialists about the horrors of Madagascar and Viet Nam, 
but throughout the three days of the Socialist Congress 
Not one single mention was made of Socialists and Com- 
munists seeing eye-to-eye on anything. The Communists, 
despite all the recent “united front’”’ overtures they have 
been making to both Socialists and left-wing Catholics, 
cannot be accepted as allies on any account. At least, not 
until De Gaulle has conquered France. And perhaps not 
even then. 
The official position of the Socialist Congress was 
that the Communists want to bring De Gaulle into power 


for reasons best known to Moscow and to the Comin- 
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form. But whether or not many Socialists believe that 
that is really the Communists’ intention, there are two 
major reasons why there will be no alliance with the 
Communists: one is that the Communists are the formi- 
dable obstacle which is preventing the Socialists from 
“reconquering” the French working class, and the other 
is that an alliance with the Communists has become 
“unnatural.” This was perhaps best explained by Em- 
manuel Mounier, editor of the Catholic monthly Esprit, 
who, in reply to Maurice Thorez’s overtures, at the re- 
cent Montreuil congress of the Communists, to himself 
and to Claude Bourdet of Combat, said that past experi- 
ence had shown only too clearly that the Communists had 
the unfortunate habit of swallowing their loyal allies as 
soon as they needed them no longer. Prague, Warsaw, 
Budapest—all are having serious repercussions in the 
West. No wonder they sell General Anders on the So- 
cialist bookstall! 


UT, at the same time, the Socialists are rather afraid 

of being swallowed up by their present bourgeois 
partners. The membership of the Socialist Party has been 
declining catastrophically in the last three years, and is 
now down to 140,000 and except in the most powerful 
Socialist Federation of France, that of the Nord De- 
partment, it is now predominantly petit bourgeois in 
make-up. In some of the smaller federations the active 
membership has dwindled to nothing. Le Populaire, the 
two-page party organ, is the most decrepit of all the 
French newspapers, with only 6,000 readers in Paris, 
and less than 40,000 in the whole of France. In elections 
the Socialists do fairly well helped by the middle-class 
parties. But the thought that they are not really a work- 
ing-class party has become a painful obsession. 

The congress was therefore very insistent that the 
party should “‘revivify’’ itself. The first thing to do was 
to show the world that it was not an obedient tool in 
the hands of its center and right-wing coalition partners; 
a resolution was passed making further participation in 
the government “conditional” and laying down a num- 
ber of conditions; however, there was a minority which 
presented a resolution demanding the withdrawal from 
the government, even at the risk of provoking new elec- 
tions. This was, of course, defeated. 


— Socialists are beginning to wonder whether they 

may not, after all, profit from the “Stalinites’ 
unpopularity,” an unpopularity which they think is 
bound to grow. But, as Marceau Pivert pointed out, they 
can scarcely profit from it, so long as they remain tied 
to the apron strings of the bourgeois coalition, and so 
long as they do not develop into a revolutionary So- 
cialist party. And one speaker said that it was all very 
well to tell French workers to ‘distrust the Communists,” 
but the reply the French worker gives is: “After all, the 
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Communists are still the only people who kick up a fuss 
about my earning 12,000 or 15,000 francs a month.” 
Even so, there was revealed, at this congress, a small 
new factor, but still a new factor, in the evolution of 
European socialism: the exploitation of the more dis- 
tasteful sides of what has come to be called “Stalinism.” 

Another point, on which there was a great deal of talk, 
was the internationalism of the French Socialists. A lot 
was said about the need to revive the Socialist Interna- 
tional. All speakers on this subject threw hopeful glances 
at England, at “our wonderful and admirable sister, the 
British Labor Party.” “If only we, in France, were as 
powerful as the Labor Party is in England, what" won- 
derful country we could make of it!’’ Nonetheless, the 
French Socialists are not at all satisfied with either the 
foreign record or the “international socialist’ record of 


- 
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the Labor Party. Was it necessary for the British Labor 
Party to take so feeble a line over Franco Spain? 

And why did they not support France over the Ruhr? 
Finally, what sort of internationalists are they if they in- 
sisted in having what is, in effect, the equivalent of the 
veto in the Council of Europe. In the new Third- 
force Europe we must have some limitation of sover- 
eignty! To the French Socialists the Labor Party are 
the rich and successful cousins, who are apt to be aw- 
fully condescending to the poor Socialist relations in 
Europe. Yet, when you get down to the level of the 
provincial Socialist meeting, you will hear them making 
half-friendly cracks about Cripps and his carrots, and 
saying at the Café du Commerce (and, in fact, I heard 
much the same at the Rotonde de la Mutualité)—"C’es 
admirable, l’ Angleterre. Mais ce n’est pas une vie.” 


Is Big Business Bad Business? 


BY CHARLES E. NOYES 


f YRUSTBUSTING has been a liberal crusade for 
three-quarters of a century, and most Americans 
who grew up in the progressive tradition still 

have an automatically suspicious reaction to big business. 

But some of the opponents of big business today make 

strange bedfellows, and this apparent agreement on one 

point leads to a lot of confused thinking. 

A new recruit to the ranks of the trustbusters has 
come recently from an unexpected quarter. Theodore K. 
* Quinn, author of a vigorous pamphiet, “I Quit Monster 
Business,” denouncing big business, has been not only 
vice president and chairman of the sales committee of 
General Electric, but also chairman of the board of G. E. 
Contracts Corporation and a director of several other 
G. E. subsidiaries. After resigning from General Electric 
in the mid-thirties, he became president of a leading na- 
tional advertising agency, and he now heads his own 
management firm. He is obviously no radical; his opposi- 
tion to giant corporations is in the liberal classical capi- 
talist tradition, and for that reason his pamphlet offers a 
useful starting point for a reappraisal of the subject. 


When Quinn writes of the effectiveness of big busi- 
ness in stifling competition, he knows from personal 
experience what he is talking about. For one example, he 
describes what happened when he was in charge of the 
division of General Electric which made refrigerators, 
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and General Motors was the principal competitor. As 
he puts it: 

Those of us in the field in apparent opposition to 
each other were like the players on a stage enacting parts 
in scenes managed and produced by ‘men in power be- 
hind. On one occasion, we actors got a little out of hand 
in an argument over prices and methods. We were 
promptly called to New York before a joint meeting of 
the top officials of both corporations and the rules laid 
down by which we thereafter abided . . . 


For most products, the crude efforts to corner the 
market which aroused such bitter public resentment in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century have long since 
been abandoned. Instead, executives of the big com- 
panies talk about “‘a fair share of the market’ and 
smaller companies are allowed to exist so long as they 
do not grow too ambitious. Quinn says, “Hundreds of 
thousands of businesses live, therefore, by sufferance of 
the monsters which could wipe them out at will.” 

This will not come as a surprise to anyone who has 
ever considered the subject at all, but the fact that it is 
first-hand experience adds weight to the testimony, and 
the evidence of refinement in earlier techniques of 
monopoly emphasizes the difficulty of dealing with the 
problem through anti-trust laws. 

The author has a few suggestions for action, none of 
them very startling. In addition to such standard steps as 
forbidding one corporation to acquire the assets of an- 
other when merger would be taboo, long advocated by 
Senator O’Mahoney and Senator Kefauver, he would te- 
quire federal charters not only for every corporation ex- 
ercising effective control in any major field, but also 
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for those which engage in several different types of busi- 
ness, and have offices in many states. Somewhat more 
novel is his proposal that large corporations be compelled 
to publish profit-and-loss statements by department and 
subsidiary, and by lines of business as well as in total, so 
the public would know when a company used profits 
from one operation to absorb losses in another—and thus 
presumably when it was engaging in unfair competition. 

Ultimately, Quinn favors breaking up the biggest 
corporations into their component parts, arguing that it 
is neither efficient nor in the public interest to have a 
single corporation making a vast variety of products from 
home radios to turbines and locomotive engines, or from 
nylon to gunpowder and commercial] solvents. 


me is all entirely consistent with the nineteenth-cen- 

tury philosophy of liberal capitalism, which held that 
a genuine free enterprise system with uninhibited com- 
petition would inevitably lead to the greatest prosperity 
and the greatest good for the greatest number. It should 
be remembered that conservative economists like Hayek 
pay at least ardent lipservice to competition and the 
necessity for curbs on monopoly. 

But if we are to move toward the “welfare” or “insur- 
ance” state, which many liberals advocate today, the 
philosophy of trustbusting needs some careful revalua- 
tion. Society as a whole has some stakes in the present 
situation which cannot be lightly brushed aside. Among 
other things, completely free competition would require 
a mobility of both labor and capital which is practically 
unthinkable in 1949. Population shifts mean losses and 
expense to government as well as to business. 

Consider, for example, what it would mean if Kaiser- 
Frazer in two or three years were able to take over 
30 or 40 per cent of the automobile market, and 
force other companies to curtail operations drastically 
or go out of business. 

The already bad housing situation in the vicinity of the 
Willow Run plant would become impossible, while 
houses stood empty in other localities. 

New schools, hospitals, fire department stations, and 
sanitary facilities would have to be built while others 
went to waste. 

Companies which are at least considering an approach 
toward a guaranteed annual wage would have to give up 
all thought of it; and even if people did move freely 
to the place where there were new jobs, the interim cost 
in unemployment insurance would be staggering. 

The list of painful consequences could be expanded 
almost indefinitely—including the effects on professional 
men and individuals in the service trades who would 
have to move and start all over again. Herbert Spencer 
was willing to accept consequences of this kind as a 
necessary part of evolution based on survival of the 
fittest, but it seems probable that most of the people who 
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talk about free competition today have forgotten how 
ruthless its effects can be. 

Of course, there is an alternative idea that the breakup 
of monopoly and big business could be planned and 
controlled in such a way as to avoid drastic dislocation 
of individuals and community facilities. Sir William 
Beveridge was one of the first to urge that in the present 
stage of civilization jobs should be taken to people, 
rather than people to jobs. The idea is not impossible, 
although it would certainly be difficult in anything but a 
socialist or semi-socialist state, where state control had 
reached a point at which big business and monopoly were 
no longer the same kind of problem. 


N THE United States today, trustbusting regarded as 

an end in itself is a dangerous emotional indulgence. 
Certainly a number of things can be done to curb flagrant 
abuses in big business. Quinn’s recommendation that 
large corporations be required to publish more detailed 
breakdowns of their financial operations is a worth- 
while step toward better understanding of the problem, 
and some decentralization may be possible without dis- 
astrous results. 

But it is just plain silly to approach the problem in 
terms of what we would like the world to be if we could 
start all over again, or even in terms of an inherited 
dislike of big business because it is big. The question 
is what to do about the situation as it actually exists. 

Unfortunately, nothing better typifies the contradic- 
tory opinions held by people who call themselves liberal 
and progressive than the variations of belief as to what 
should be done with big business, from breaking it up 
to nationalizing it. 

Historically, those who favor vigorous prosecution of 
monopoly and letting competition take its natural course 
have the best claim to the name of liberal, but they are 
also farthest from the advocates of more social security, 
higher minimum wages, stabilized employment, and a 
steadily rising standard of living. We cannot have it both 
ways at once. For example, union officials who engage in 
industry-wide bargaining are essentially illogical if they 
criticize business on the grounds of size, or if they object 
to organizations of employers. 

Whether the growth of big business was or was not 
desirable and inevitable in our progress toward the 
present stage of modified capitalism is largely beside the 
point. One of the certain things about the structure of 
the American economy today is that it cannot be radically 
disturbed at any place without disastrous repercussions 
almost everywhere else. There are many sound arguments 
in favor of decentralization—of government, of business, 
of cities, of control over labor unions and other organiza- 
tions—but none of the arguments is sound when applied 
at a single point only, without reference to all of the 
potential secondary effects. 
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There Is a Break 


BY AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Ne within the memory of its present generation 
has the South been treated to political utterances 
so debasing, or to editorial subservience so nearly 
unanimous, as during the past twelve months. 

In the year since President Harry Truman laid before 
Congress his Civil Rights proposals—labeled by many 
Southern editors as the “Truman Civil Disturbance Pro- 
gram”—the cause of justice for Negroes has been 
flaunted and twisted; and many Southerners would have 
us believe that the President's program has hurt the very 
people it was designed to help. 

That assumption does not square with the facts. I 
think it is the overwhelming belief in all sectors of pro- 
gressive and liberal opinion in the South—from the “co- 
operators with the inevitable” (meaning segregation) to 
those who go all the way in their stand against repres- 
sions and indecencies—that the Truman proposals have 
done vastly more good than harm, But there are other 
Southerners, men of good will who are just and decent 
oa all other issues, who shake their heads and say that 
these proposals have set back for many years the Negro’s 
forward march. These people have lived so long with 
the sickness of segregation that they had come to accept 
it as inevitable. The Civil Rights program and the wide- 
spread discussion of it have forced them to face up, at 
least, to what they have been doing. Some, though not 
all, have rejected the old compromises and thrown aside 
their previous “realistic” programs. This is one of the 
great things the President's proposals have accomplished, 
because for yeats one of the biggest burdens the Negro 
had to carry was the advice of his “friends” who insisted 
that he should not try to go too fast. 

What these “friends of the Negro,” the “gradual- 
ists,” would never face up to was the fact that human 
beings, Negroes included, live more by what other 
human beings think of them than by the physical condi- 
tions in which they pass their lives, that they will put up 
with almost any sort of conditions provided they are 
treated as equals in these surroundings, and by the same 
token no amount “equal but separate” benefits will ever 
make up for the basic denials of scgregation. 


ECONDLY, the legislatures of many Southern states 

—-Missouri, Maryland, Tennessee, Texas, South 
Carolina, Flordia—made important Civil Rights enact- 
ments during the past year. 
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Both houses of the Missouri legislature passed by a 
large majority a bill to open all Missouri institutions of 
college grade to Negroes, whether or not there were in- 
stitutions for Negroes offering similar courses. 

The Maryland lower house of the legislature recently 
passed a bill to abolish Jim Crowism on public carriers 
and all public conveniences. This was the first time such 
a law had been passed by the lower house, though such 
Jaws had been passed many times in the past by the 
Maryland Senate. 

The year has seen the University of Arkansas admit a 
Negto to its medical school. Maryland University 
opened its graduate school to Negroes; the University of 
Delaware opened its college courses and graduate school 
to Negroes; the University of Oklahoma gave silent con- 
sent when students broke down barriers which had been 
erected in its law classes to segregate a Negro admitted 
under a court order on a segregated basis. 

Thirdly, the last year has seen the emergence of four 
Southern governors who have made clear, clean, and out- 
standing statements involving some or all of the Civil 
Rights proposals. Abolition of the poll-tax, anti-lynching 
legislation, and other measures are being advocated by 
Folsom of Alabama, McMath of Arkansas, Warren of 
Florida, and Scott of North Carolina. An even larger 
number of Southern governors have spoken out against 
the notorious Ku Klux Klan. For some reason known 
only to students of behavior, Congressmen and United 
States Senators have in some cases felt called upon to 
safeguard the traditions of their region at a lower level 
of decency than the governors of the same states. 

On still another front, juridical triumphs for Negto 
rights have dealt several stunning blows to entrenched 
practices. Although the Supreme Court itself has suffered 
from a sort of internal palsy—giving only jittery sup- 
port, for example, in the Oklahoma case—the United 
States District Court in Alabama, with three Alabama- 
born judges sitting, handed down a straight-from-the- 
shoulder decision declaring the Boswell Amendment to 
be what everyone knew it was—a device that was “if- 
tended to be and is being used for the purpose of dis- 
criminating against applicants for franchise on the basis 
of race or color.” 

Even more forthright have been the decisions of Fed- 
eral Judge Waring of South Carolina, who has threat- 
ened to jail any officer of the Democratic Party who 
refused to comply with the court’s interdiction of all 
practice of discrimination against Negroes in registering 
and voting. 

In a decision on March 30, Federal Judge H. Church 
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Ford ruled that the University of Kentucky must open 

its graduate school to Negroes, and roundly boxed the 
eats of the authorities who offered as equal arrangements 

a set of circumstances which required students to travel 
fifty-two miles a day in order to use laboratory facilities. 

“There is no use arguing that such a pretense meets the 
Constitutional requirements of equal opportunity,” he 
said. 

The proposals have had still another effect on South- 
etn institutions. The Methodist Church has perhaps gone 
further than any other major institution in taking stands 
against discriminatory treatment of Negroes but the Bap- 
tists have not been far behind. 

A much more solid response, however, is to be found 
throughout the colleges, in university faculties, in min- 
isterial societies, in teachers’ associations, and in medical 
and dental associations. In at least two states, Alabama 
and Tennessee, working farmer organizations have gone 
on record with resolutions supporting the Civil Rights 
proposals, and farm leaders in both states have publicly 
stated their position in favor of the Civil Rights program. 

Negro leaders have taken a more courageous stand. 
More of them are stepping forward to participate in the 
white community. As members of governors’ committees 
or local committees on education or other social issues, 
their views are being heard. They are increasingly 
active in encouraging their fellows to register and vote. 
Throughout the South, in various isolated sections, 
Negro registration will be found to be going on quietly 
and in orderly fashion aided by sympathetic whites. 

How does the rank-and-file Negro feel about it? Re- 
ports from Negroes in groups, openly discussing prog- 
ress, are revealing. As a South Alabama Negro farmer 
put it recently: “The white man has more respect for me 
Jately, and so I have more respect for him. Used to be 
I'd drag back until the whites were all waited on, be- 
cause I was expected to. Now the other customers and 
the storekeepers expect me to step right up in line. I can 
tell you that that’s happened just since this all got 
started, and it makes me feel a lot better all over.” 

A significant meeting took place late last year at Monti- 
cello, Virginia, where leaders of both races from all over 
the South gathered for a conference on civil rights. More 
than two hundred white and Negro leaders signed the 
Declaration of Civil Rights, categorically placing them- 
selves on record against segregation in any manner or 
form. Conference leaders now plan to make an annual 
pilgrimage to Monticello, and expect their numbers to 
increase as other leaders are stirred to action. 


Bt lined up on the side, many layers deep, led by 

responsible and powerful people, are those who are 
Prepared to subject the South and the nation to almost 
anything rather than accord Negroes the privilege of 
citizenship 
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The die-hards have skillfully employed the one-two 
punch knockout treatment used in prize-fighting. They 
have led with their left, by saying that the Negro is 
happy and doesn’t want to move in white circles; that 
more money is being spent on Negro education than on 
whites; that Negroes must and are being given equal 
treatment in the courts, in the schools, in transportation, 
etc. This is a feint. 

Then comes 
the knock-out 
blow, aimed at 
those who really 
insist segrega- 
tion must go: 
“This Truman 
proposal is a 
deliberate effort 
at disturbance. 
The right name 
for this whole 
unforgivable im- 
pudence is the 
Truman Civil 
Disturbance Pro- 
posals.” 

To support 
this view, war 
horses old and 
young of the 
“Old South,” 
have whipped 
up all sorts of 
disturbances of 
their own. Prob- 
ably the most 
notable example is the emergence of the Dixiecrat States 

Rights Party, which offered Southern reactionaries an op- 
portunity to break with the liberal and progressive wing 
of the Democratic Party. They have found the Civil 
Rights issues useful for their purposes. They have been 
able to fill the minds of great numbers of voters with 
nonsense about what Truman and the Northerners have 
in store for the South. 

Yet the majority of Southerners, while apparently 
outraged by Mr. Truman's “disturbance” program, flatly 
refused to snap up the Dixiecrat bait. This first became 
evident in the showing the President made in November 
when he carried all but four Southern states; and though 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina chose Thur- 
mond, Alabama went to the States Righters by default. 

The Dixiecrats are on the run. Today, in Alabama, the 
opinion is general that Gessner McCorvey, Dixiecrat 
chairman of the State Democratic Executive Committee, 
would have great difficulty in being elected even to the 
office of town constable. The same is true to a lesser 
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degree of practically all of the Alabama bolters of the 
1948 Philadelphia convention. ; 
In South Carolina, Governor Strom Thurmond has 


felt it wise to protest mildly the white-supremacy char-. 


acter of the movement which chose him as the standard- 
bearer. Only Governor Fielding Wright of Mississippi 
and Gessner McCorvey have stuck to their guns, and 
these two hotheads looked burnt out at the Jackson 
meeting last May 10, when only 300 showed up as 
against 6,000 last year. 

The Dixiecrats’ present strategy is confusing. At the 
Jackson meeting, they omitted all mention of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and they appear to have decided to shake 
loose from the old moorings and organize a States Rights 
Party. This seems too good to be true, for it has been the 
devout wish of every liberal in the South that these re- 
actionaries would one day be honest enough to admit 
that they were out of place in the Democratic Party. 

It may be partly charged to the proposals that South- 
ern governors have set out to circumvent the growing 
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realization that segregation in education is uneconomic 
as well as immoral. Using the tension created by the 
proposals and drawing upon that school of ~ Southern 
liberalism which sanctions segregation in the name of 
necessity, the governors have put together a formidable 
program of regional segregated schools. 

Another unfortunate result of the great debate over 
the proposals has been a tremendous increase in Negro 
baiting by politicians many of whom have simply felt 
that more was expected from them. In the recent fili- 
buster, only four Southerners had the moral stature to 
support the Barkley ruling—Pepper, Kefauver, Thomas 
of Oklahoma, and Withers of Kentucky. 

But all in all, it has been a hopeful year. Despite 
the yapping of the politicians and the hysterical echo of 
the press, despite even the failure of many liberals to do 
anything but shout “Leave us alone!” there is a break in 
the South. And one is justified in concluding that this 
break is a sign that the infamous structure of discrimina- 
tion and segregation is beginning to crumble. 


The Children’s War 


BY LAWRENCE C. GOLDSMITH 


A YHE United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has, by grace of Congress, been 
given another year to continue its life-saving work. 

But whether it will be able to feed any considerable 

number of Europe's 20,000,000 hungry children de- 

pends on the fund’s ability to hurdle official State De- 
partment apathy. Holding the dikes of precedent, the 
department has decided not to allow private gifts to be 
included under the formula whereby the United States 
matches foreign contributions. Further, the committee 
established by the department to “promote” private con- 
tributions in this country is restrained by departmental 
directive from fund raising, in contrast to previous years. 

“I am not even going to use the word ‘campaign,’” says 

Mrs. Oswald Lord, the committee’s chairman. 

Even if the Children’s Fund were able to overcome 
these obstacles and care for the phystcal needs of all 
20,000,000 children (fewer than 5,000,000 have been 
aided to date, despite stretching of funds to the limit), 
there would still be the enormous problem of restoring 
the mental health of children suffering from war shock. 
No one even knows how many children are affected or to 
what extent. (How does one measure the hopelessness of 
a child who has lost his entire family?) 

Some exploratory work has been done, notably by 
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social workers attached to U. N. R. R. A. and other relief 
agencies immediately after the war. From the report 
given by a group of these workers, headed by Miss 
Louise Pinsky, at the International Congress on Mental 
Health in London last year, one can gain some glimmer- 
ing of the job that must be done if the present genera- 
tion of European children is to be brought back to any 
semblance of normal mental health. 

First and foremost in their findings (and apparent 
even today) were the emotional effects of starvation, well 
illustrated by an incident which took place at an 
U.N. R. R. A. International Children’s Center in Ba- 
varia shortly after V-E Day. 

Food was actually plentiful at this center for the 250 
homeless, “unattached” Allied children there, all of 
whom had been rescued from concentration camps and 
forced labor under the Germans. The children were per- 
mitted to eat as much as they wanted and were so well 
satisfied with three large meals and a tea-time daily that 
they showed little enthusiasm for an additional offer of 
an evening snack. Yet they persisted in taking pieces of 
bread from the dining hall and hiding them under 
their pillows or among their possessions. It was invati- 
ably bread that was being saved, not cake, not candy, but 
bread. 

The children were aware that they would continue to 
be well fed. They understood, too, that the hidden 
pieces of bread would bring bugs and dirt. They even 
agreed to monitor themselves. “We understand why it 
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should not be done,” volunteered a fifteen-year-old boy 
to the center’s director. “But, whatever we do, we can’t 
stop it entirely. You see, when bread has meant so much 
to you, you just can’t do without it. It isn’t a question 
of being hungry. It’s just that you’ve got to have it, 
yours, amid your belongings, to nibble when you want a 
bit, sometimes just to touch.” And then he explained 
how each night, in the concentration camp, he had 
hugged his one chunk of bread, trying desperately to 
save some of it against the next day’s hunger pangs, but 


jnevitably, on waking the next morning, finding that he 


had eaten it all. 

Starvation had rdised bread to an even greater impot- 
tance than its necessity for physical survival. All a child’s 
emotional longings—for parental love, for identity, for 
physical pleasure, for gaiety, for a feeling of participa- 
tion in the world around him—had been forced to seek 
satisfaction in the simplest of symbols, a chunk of bread. 


HIS psychological importance of food was revealed 

in most of the children cared for by the relief centers, 
but the intensity of feeling, as with all other problems, 
vatied with the type of experience the child had under- 
gone. The war experiences of these children can be clas- 
sified into eight major categories: 

Concentration camp children: What was most char- 
acteristic of these children, who were mainly Jews of 
various nationalities or Polish Christians, was that they 
were over twelve years of age upon liberation. The 
younger ones had been gassed because they had been too 
small to work, or died because they could not stand up 
to life in the concentration camps. The Jewish children 
especially had been systematically starved to the point 
where they would die, although they were forced to work 
until then. Most of the children had been separated 
from their parents. Initially, some children showed a 
sense of shame at having been in the camps, as if they 
had committed some crime. (Psychologists say that 
young children usually blame themselves, rather than 
adults, when life is unhappy for them.) They were 
reluctant to talk of their experiences, although none 
actually minimized the horror. 

Children in hiding: In some cases, these children had 
been taken in by friends, relatives, or charitable institu- 
tions. In others, they had survived only by hiding for 
long periods in caves, cellars and even, in one instance, 
in an actual fox’s hole. 

Children in the Underground: U.N.R. RB. A. workers 
uncovered amazing stories of youthful ingenuity and 
bravery, but these stories were invariably revealed in 
dull, matter-of-fact tones. One fourteen-year-old boy had 
led a band of six-to-eight-year-olds who lived in the 
woods for several weeks and had killed two German 
soldiers. When it became clear that he could no longer 
protect the youngsters, the older boy turned them over 
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to a farmer and he himself joined an adult partisan 
brigade. This boy has since made an excellent adjustment 
to life in America. 

Children in the Germanization program: These chil- 
dren were products of Hitler’s plan for building up the 
German race by adding to it children with acceptable 
“Aryan” characteristics and origins. They had mainly 
been taken forcibly from their parents and placed 
in German homes or convents, where they learned only 
the German language and culture. When officials of 
the liberating nations sought to take these children, 
German nuns frequently refused to accept proof of their 
non-German parentage and instilled in the children fear 
that some horrible fate awaited them. 

Children deporied for slave labor: Many of these 
children had worked unbelievably long hours under ter- 
rible conditions but, like many children in the other 
groups, they showed no sign of emotion in talking of 
their sufferings. Some children, especially those who had 
been members of Scout troops or other youth organiza- 
tions which the Nazis had shanghaied e” masse and al- 
lowed to stay together, showed few visible signs of deep 
emotional damage. They were unusually lively in the 
D. P. camps, demonstrated initiative and a sense of 
responsibility. Case workers concluded that where early 
family life—which these children had remembered— 
had been good, and where they could hope for security 
by returning to their homes, they were far better able to 
survive emotional injuries. (It seems likely that this was 
true also of other displaced children. ) 

Infiltree children: These Jewish children had pre- 
viously been in concentration camps, in hiding, or in 
the underground. They swarmed into Western Germany, 
organized themselves into bands of Chulutzim or 
pioneers heading for Israel. Their physical condition 
was usually poor, but their morale and discipline were 
excellent. They knew where they were going. 

Children born in Germany: These were usually off- 
spring of German fathers and non-German mothers 
working at forced labor. The parents had not been per- 
mitted to marry. Upon liberation, the mothers usually 
were ashamed to take their children home, and left them 
with a German family or a German institution. These 
children were badly undernourished; they had been dis- 
criminated against because of their origin. Among the 
older children, even those who thought they belonged 
to the family showed almost no emotion at being parted 
from them. 

Army mascots: Children who had been “adopted” by 
G. I.’s were very proud of their lot. Although soldiers 
usually could not fulfill promises to find these cliildren’s 
parents or take them to America, the temporary feeling 
of being wanted by someone, and being of use to some- 
one, gave these boys and girls a much needed emotional 
lift. Many of them were drawn to the official rehabilita- 
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tion centers only by the knowledge that these centers pro- 
vided their sole hope of tracing their parents. 


— to be reunited with their parents was per- 

haps the only strong, positive emotion which all 
these various categories of children had in common. Even 
when children were transported back to their homelands 
in trains made as attractive as possible—with flowers, 
banners, and welcoming committees awaiting them—they 
did not show signs of excitement, so accustomed had they 
become to disappointments or the dire need to repress 
all feelings. But when they were informed that their 
atrival would be broadcast over the radio, they did 
finally get excited. The broadcast might provide the 
happy answer to the universal question, “Do you think 
I can find my parents?” 

One of the most damaging of childhood experiences, 
according to psychologists, is a child’s real or fancied 
fear that he has been rejected by one or both of his 
parents. This fear may result from actuality, or an in- 
voluntary act of the parent such as death, or from an ac- 
tion the parent has taken in the child’s best interest. 
The infant or child mind makes no distinctions. All 
three conditions arose countless times during the war 
years. For example, a five-year-old child who saw his 
mother shot down would feel the incident as desertion 
on the part of his mother. 

Jewish children who had been harbored by Christian 
families sometimes refused after the war to accept the 
fact of their Jewish identity. Case workers do not at- 
tempt to explain whether this attitude arose largely out 
of protest against the “desertion” of the parents or out 
of the prevailing atmosphere of anti-semitism which af- 
fected even these Jewish youngsters. Tragic conflicts 
grew out of this situation. 

Another characteristic which many of the displaced 
children shared was their dependence upon authority 
and consequent dullness of initiative. They responded 
automatically to any suggestion of regimentation. 

Some children reacted to their war experiences in the 
opposite manner; they became wanderers, avoiding con- 
tact with authority. Joining with those who roamed the 
roads looking for parents, relatives, or just people from 
their own villages, were thousands of youngsters who 
feared remaining in any place too long. It was not always 
possible to tell whether these children wished to conceal 
something or whether they were suffering from a rfest- 
lessness of spirit resulting from an emotional or mental 
shock. It seemed obvious often that the roaming pro- 
vided an escape from a reality that was too stern to face. 

Those children lived by their wits. They were the ones 
who resorted to black-marketing, looting, and stealing, 
as many of them had had to do during the war in order to 
survive. Indeed, one of the few generalizations that can 
be made about all children who were torn from their 
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homes during the war was that only the most resourceful 
survived. Or the luckiest. Those who did not possess 
nimble wits and sturdy bodies, stout hearts, and a will 
to live, or good luck, could not endure the lives they 
were forced to live. Where they could only survive by 
becoming outlaws, they had to be clever outlaws; but 
adaptation to such an existence created conflicts in read- 
justing to normal community life. 

Social workers reported abundant examples of a per- 
vasive skepticism not usually found in children. Two 
twelve-year-old boys who had spent five years in slave 
Jabor were escorted back to their homes in Czechoslo- 
vakia. During the trip they kept silent; their expressions 
were stolid. Even when one of the boys was actually re- 
united with his family, he was apparently still unable 
to believe it. The second boy broke down and cried. He 
still did not believe that he, too, would be returned to 
his parents. Both boys explained that they had been told 
so many stories in the past by Germans who had moved 
them on from one place to another, and always the Ger- 
mans had told lies. This reaction was common, and 
automatic. 

Children who had been subjected to the Kinderland- 
verschickung or Germanization program seemed to cling 
to the concept of being German only so Jong as they re- 
mained under the influence of the German home or 
convent where they lived. The fears built up in their 
minds of the Allied “‘terrorists” quickly fell away, but 
they were still depressed and fearful in a general sense. 
They did not play, at least in the presence of adults. 
Back with children of their own nationality, they became 
very hostile to the Germans. They censored one another 
if they spoke German. Freed from restraint, they often 
showed remarkable ability to recall their own languages 
which they hadn’t spoken in years. 


OME form of emotional anesthetization seems to have 
been the most conspicuous aftermath of childhood 
spent in the midst of war in Europe. In some, it was 
induced by shock. In others, by necessity in order to 
survive. A child with two fingers missing calmly ex- 
plained—after a period of security in a children’s centet 
which enabled him to talk of his concentration-camp 
experiences—that “they cut one finger off to punish me. 
I cried. They cut the other off. Then I learned not to cry.” 
A whole generation of children without tears was bred 
by the war in Europe. Psychologists, teachers, church- 
men, social workers, parents—and statesmen—confront 
an endless task, as this report of Allied experts testifies 
anew. Instead of providing an excuse to slough off re- 
sponsibility, the more searching the study the more one 
realizes the imperativeness of accepting further respon- 
sibility. Years of treatment may be needed to erase the 
effects of war in millions of cases. Only a meager start 
has been made, and even this is imperiled by lack of 
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funds. One of the boys interviewed by a number of the 
Commission said, ‘I still don't feel anything. Sometimes 
{ wonder if I can ever feel again.” The whole plight of 
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Europe’s youngest war casualties, and the whole mora! 
obligation of a humanitarian world, are crystallized in 
those words, 


Il Paradiso 


BY ANTHONY BOWER 


Florence, Italy, July 
HE City of Flowers is, undoubtedly, one of the 
{i places in the world to assimilate. Prelimi- 
nary exploration at a distance is particularly unre- 
warding, for the place releases, from writers who come 
here and succumb to its charm, a prose far more flowery 
(and far less informative) than the Tuscan landscape 
itself. Mr. Ruskin flounders in a sea of verbiage, Mr. 
Dickens gets stuck at the bridges, and later and lesser 
writers either inundate themselves in a purple stream of 
wotds or else content themselves with cute anecdotes 
about the foibles of the local aristocracy. Now the 
bridges, thanks to the Germans, are down, Mr, Ruskin— 
and the mandarin style in general—out of favor, the 
aristocracy no longer able to afford much in the way of 
foibles; so the visitor is left more or less to his own de- 
vices and to Baedeker—which is just as it should be. The 
massive, sinister Palazzi, the narrow, crowded streets, the 
sudden image that reveals the whole history of the Ren- 
aissance and the gteatness of its contribution to art, and 
the subtle contours and coloring of the Tuscan hills can 
mean many things to many people and it is doubtless 
best to be left to make one’s own discoveries slowly 
and alone. 

But if the tourist can depend on Baedeker and per- 
sonal taste to deal with the sights, heaven knows where 
he should turn for information about, and understanding 
of, the strangely anomalous local inhabitants, Their 
staggering vitality and obvious delight in life are strange 
by-products of thousands of years of trials, tribulations, 
and chronic poverty, their sentimental attachment to 
animals is almost in direct proportion to their indiffer- 
ence to their fate, and, above all, their political life is 
one vast contradiction. In the highly industrialized north 
whete one would expect to find the Communist Party 
firmly entrenched, its power is on the wane; in the bar- 
fen poverty-stricken south, where conditions have been 
unchangingly appalling for a thousand years, the church 
—which thanks to its stubborn resistance to birth-con- 
trol is partially responsible for things being as they ate— 
still reigns supreme; and it is in the fertile farm land of 
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Tuscany that the Communist Party has really taken root. 
In any other part of the world a district whose popula- 
tion was predominantly peasant and whose towns de- 
pended, to a great extent, on the tourist trade for their 
prosperity would be ultra-conservative—but not here. 
Every house in the country villages is smeared with party 
slogans, fresh Communist posters appear daily on the 
walls of Florence, and in the last elections Tuscany 
turned in a Communist vote of over 60 per cent. This 
can be partly accounted for by the fact that it was here, 
at the end of the war, that the party concentrated its best 
organizers with a view, it is said, to cutting the country 
in two in the event of war, and also partly by the fact 
that the peasantry is justifiably cynical about the present 
government's intention of taking any very drastic meas- 
ures about land reform. 

In Tuscany the land is farmed, as it is throughout most 
of Italy, on a system known as the mezzadria. Under this 
system the ownership of the land remains almost ex- 
clusively in the hands of the large landowners for whom 
the peasants work, not for money but in return for 60 
per cent of the produce. The landlord provides all tools 
and equipment, is responsible for repairs and improve- 
ments and for all capital outlays and, probably, economi- 
cally speaking, this is theoretically as satisfactory a meth- 
od as could be devised. But it does not satisfy the peas- 
ant’s urge to own land and, moreover, he can at any 
time be given a year’s notice to quit; and until the gov- 
ernment devises some means of effecting at least a 
modified land reform the party will retain its hold on 
this part of the country. 


H°” strong the hold is, and how hard it would be to 

loosen it, was demonstrated on the occasion of the 
recent feast day of SS. Peter and Paul. For centuries 
this day had been the exclusive preserve of the church, 
but this year it was chosen, for reasons more or less ar- 
bitrary, by the. Communist Party as a suitable time 
for its youth rally. A large parade through the streets of 
Florence was scheduled to begin at nine-thirty in the 
morning and by eight o'clock busses from all the neigh- 
boring towns and villages began to roll into the city, 
bringing some 20,000 boys and girls between the ages 
of seven and twenty-five. Everything was quite beauti- 
fully organized. Then, orders came in the unwelcome 
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form of instructions to remove the red scarves which, to 
a man, they were wearing round their necks. There was 
some hesitation, then loud murmurs, and finally shouts 
of “Why?” “Because it is an order,” answered the per- 
emptory, disembodied voice of the loud-speaker and, 
promptly, every scarf came off. One wondered what the 
response would have been if the answer had been the 
more reasonable and explanatory one of stating that the 
Jaw in this country forbids the wearing of unauthorized 
uniforms or insignia. Probably an unending wrangle. 

Finally all was ready and the parade moved off. In the 
vanguard, on a portable platform, was a young girl all 
in white, an olive branch in her hand, whose precarious 
progress (with each step taken by her four porters she 
gave a painful lurch) was brilliantly representational 
of peace in our time. But this success was hard to repeat 
and what followed was neither visually very evocative 
nor intellectually very stimulating. There were children 
dressed in white with red flowers in their hair, followed 
by young men and girls dressed for gymnastics, football, 
bicycling, and even for that undemocratic sport skiing, 
and there were banners with all kinds of strange devices. 

“I Giovani Non Sono Carne da Macello di Truman.” 
... Cannon Fodder for Truman” indeed! and one won- 
dered by what strange process the “Missouri Waltz” had 
got transposed into martial music. “Italian Youth Will 
Never Serve as Soldiers for Montgomery” . . . and that, 
one reflects, probably goes for the Field Marshal too. 
“No to the Atlantic Pact” and “Down with E. R. P.” 
seemed, economically speaking, a little rash and “Long 
Live the Gallant Greek Guerrillas” and “Viva the Glor- 
ious Partisans of Mao Tse” threw a peculiar sidelight 
on the local interpretation of world events. 


| ytd most startling were the pictorial banners. One 

bearing the caption “American Control, American 
Oil Company—Shattered Hopes’ depicted De Gasperi 
and Scelba smiling malevolently at a figure of Uncle 
Sam with dollars dripping from his striped-pants pock- 
ets, while a workman and his family hung their heads 
dejectedly against a background of the newly discovered 
Italian oil fields. Another headed ‘Capitalist Sport— 
Communist Sport’’ showed an effete foursome languidly 
patting a tennis ball while, in contrast, a group of male 
and female Tarzans heartily engaged in a workers’ ver- 
sion of the same game. The most charming touch of all, 
though, was provided by a company of youths with knap- 
sacks bulging with bread, cheese, sausage, and soda-pop 
who chanted continuously “Oli Ole with De Gasperi no 
cne eats.” At a halt in the procession one of the marchers 
who had been incessantly shouting “Pace e Lavoro” re- 
plied very patiently to a question about what country, to 
his mind, is threatening the peace. ‘‘America, of course,” 
he answered in the tone usually employed to address par- 
ticularly dense children. “Everyone knows there’s an 
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economic crisis there at the moment, you can even read 
about it in the papers, and their only way out of that is 
a war.” “But why, if America is planning to turn Europe 
into a battlefield, does she pour money into European 
countries?” ““To buy mercenaries, of course, she wants a 
war but she doesn’t want to fight it herself.” And the 
parade moved on, leaving one sputtering with arguments 
that defy condensation. 


i THE private citizen is left to sputter, what official 

steps are taken to counteract this frame of mind? 
Well, on the Italian side, there is the church, which has 
entered the political arena with considerable éclat. There 
are loud-speakers on many church steeples; unctous 
voices summon the populace to church on the eve of 
every feast-day; endless repetitions of Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” rend the air of every country market-place; and 
ambulatory Virgins pit their strength against the weather 
bureau in intercessions for rain. The ecclesiastical hold, 
in a word, is still firm and the same peasants who attend 
a party meeting will often be seen the next day in church, 

The American approach is, as it must be, more round- 
about. For those that resist our trump card, the Piano 
Marshall, we still have two up our sleeve. The first is 
the Hollywood film—not the kind that attempts social 
realism, but the strictly luxury product about high life 
on Park Avenue with a plethora of chromium furniture, 
sleek cars, and sable coats which convinces the poverty- 
ridden Italian that his dream of an escape to America 
and eventual triumphant return with several million dol- 
Jars is realizable; and then there is the United States 
Information Service, whose activities deserve several 
pages, but which, in brief, attempts to enchant a rather 
higher mentality with revelations about our technical 
advances—films about the wonders of penicillin, the 
glories of the TVA, and press releases and pamphlets 
about our democratic processes and our discoveries in 
the field of scientific farming. 

But in a part of the world where contradictions are 
so commonplace,—where religion combines a rigid ad- 
herence to dogma with a content almost blatantly pagan, 
where an almost crazy disregard for personal safety 
(they drive like fiends and almost every day sees some 
ghastly traffic accident) is combined with an attachment 
to life so passionate that death is simply not believed in, 
in a Mother World where pregnant women and the 
Virgin are symbolic of all that is good in life and where 
women are held in great contempt—it is perhaps best 
to let things ride. Logic and propaganda can only play 
a very minor role in the lives of a people whose joy in 
living can only be accounted for by the fact that they 
are intoxicated—intoxicated by the golden light, by the 
landscape, by the beauty of the architechure, and by the 
fabulously successful conspiracy between nature and man 
to convince you that you are living in Paradise. 
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HE German. sttates- 

man, Walther Rath- 
enau, once remarked that 
America would have no 
soul “until she consented 
to plunge into the abyss 
of suffering and sin.” The remark has its 
merest fragment of truth, of course. For 
we too have our inherited tragic schism, 
our dark Melvilles and Faulkners, and 
our native tradition of puritanism, soli- 
tude, and violence. But Rathenau’s dur- 
able old cliché has been given new cur- 
rency in 1949, as European intellectuals 
speculate on the American century. 
“Will Europe survive America’s good 
intentions and her innocence?” 

These questions, with their fragments 
of truth, are particularly important for 
us today, as we embark on a new mo- 
bilization of spirits—as the voices of the 
commentators resume their wartime in- 
dignation, as our greatest writers are 
declared “non-exportable,” as even the 
universities are asked to create “a wider 
area of faith.”” On the brink of still an- 
other effort to publicize the American 
dream, it is useful to consider the Eu- 
ropean attitude toward “innocence.” 

On a personal level, the truly inno- 
cent man is unstained by ugly knowl- 
edge or experience, and is therefore out- 
taged and unhinged when confronted by 
life—stubborn dirty life. Through all 
his years he clings to the illusion that a 
pure and untouched self lies within, 
tesponsible for his deepest impulses. So 
he still maintains a final faith in the 
tectitude of all his acts; so he still sees 
all moral choice in the child’s glaring 
blacks and whites. He will speak, see, 
and hear no evil; and if he should by 
chance “stumble” into evil, feels morally 
obligated to conceal it, Like all of us, 
the innocent man wants to survive and 
longs to be trusted and loved. But he 
must find some moral intention to justify 
every such impulse. The time inevitably 
comes when he can no longer distin- 
guish between intention and impulse at 
all, 

No doubt the European intellectual 
cadows us with more of this dangerous 
‘nngceace than as individuals we actually 
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THE ABYSS OF INNOCENCE 


BY ALBERT GUERARD, JR 


possess. But it is rather our collective 
innocence he fears—the rectitude of our 
foreign policy; our faith in the power of 
shining words; our quasi-religious desire 
to be thought virtuous; our belief that 
all political choices are simple, and that 
the world is divided into the dark 
places and the light. We insist on the 
dramatic esther-or, but it is precisely 
beneath such an efther-or that the Eu- 
ropean sees himself likely to perish. He 
may, for instance, find his hope for sur- 
vival in the emergence of an advanced 
socialism or non-Soviet communism at 
some strategic point, whether in China, 
Yugoslavia, or France. But we dismiss 
any reasoning of this kind as old-world 
relativism and apathy. Again, the Eu- 
ropean is astonished by our need to find 
(not merely pretend) moral justification 
for our every political act. He sees our 
foreign policy move back and forth be- 
tween the poker table and the lover's 
couch, the sinister Hollywood lobby and 
the unctuous Voice of America. 

Of the two, the European is perhaps 
more afraid of the Voice of America; 
more afraid of our ability to deceive our- 
selves. A Senator may insist in the same 
speech that the Atlantic Pact is directed 
against Russia and that it is not. The 
European is most of all frightened by 
the probability that this Senator is no 
scoundrel; that at both moments he 
fervently believes what he says. And 
perhaps this European remembers the 
innocent OWI broadcasts of the spring 
of 1944, which said that food would be 
brought to the continent by the liberat- 
ing armies. For here too there was no 
duplicity. The OWI, in its generous en- 
thusiasm of the hour, took it for granted 
that we would bring food for the starv- 
ing civilians. The European slogan of 
1949—“No more liberations!”"—takes 
on some meaning in this context, There 
is unlimited danger in a refusal to 
acknowledge the possibility of political 


evil. And the only way 
to control or humanize 
impulses to power and 
survival is to recognize 
that they are impulses to 
power and survival. 

The problem is one which faces the 
universities directly—those institutions 
traditionally devoted to seeking the 
truth rather than to creating areas of 
faith. The most telling argument in 
favor of indoctrination is that we have 
barely entered into a long period of cold 
war, and that our students will need 
courage, optimism, and faith to survive 
this trying experience. The American 
purpose to bring democracy and plenty 
to all must be taught in affirmative 
terms; and the student must be steeled 
to protect himself against demoralizers, 
skeptics, irresponsibles. More exactly, his 
innocence must be preserved; he must 
be protected from the truth. 

For the truth today is a hard truth. 
Caught up in our unbought destiny and 
impulse to power, we can no more avoid 
evil completely than the individual man 
can avoid it. The intention behind the 
five-year wheat agreement may be to 
create international stability or even (in 
a few generous minds) to bring food to 
the starving, but the impulse behind it is 
quite different. And if the universities 
continue to seek the truth—including the 
truth about our political impulses—rather 
than to publicize intentions and create 
areas of faith? This would involve the 
real danger of a shrugging surrender 
to mere process and brute event. But the 
dangers of an indoctrinated and un- 
critical idealism are still greater—the 
danger that a whole generation will lose 
the capacity to make political choices 
based on fact rather than publicized il- 
lusion; and the final danger of a sudden 
relapse into mere cynicism, once the 
political truth is discovered. 

There are today—in Russia primarily 
but very commonly in America also— 
two levels of truth: the dark actual 
truth, and the shining expedient truth. 
And it is still the task of the universities 
to seek the dark actual truth; it is still 
their task to demoralize, to qualify, to 
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doubt; to destroy easy affirmation; to 
distinguish between intention and im- 
pulse. For only a cool and informed 
skepticism can protect us against the 
newspapers and commentators, of 
against the violent swings in public 
opinion from realism to generosity and 
back. The function of a university is to 


combat docility and inertia, to provide a 
“fresh current of ideas’—and to ac- 
knowledge the truth where it finds it. 
No doubt the world can be saved only 
by a positive idealism, But we shall lose 
everything if we make ourselves and our 
students believe in the benevolence of 
our every tactical maneuver. 


Notes on an English Journey II. 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


HE film of the moment in London 
when I arrived was ‘Passport to 
Pimlico” and I was urged to see it 
because “it’s so very English.” And so 
it is—as English as “Sous les Toits de 
Paris” was French. “Passport” is a 
spoof on all the ills and inconveniences 
the British have been heir to these past 
years. A bomb explodes, after the war, 
in Pimlico, a section of London. The 
explosion uncovers treasure in a vault 
which also contains old deeds showing 
that Pimlico rightfully belongs to the 
Duke of Burgundy. British law does not 
apply, and the fun is on. Ration books 
and identity cards are torn up the pubs 
are open at all hours, the black market 
blooms. Nylons are hawked from push- 
carts, and goods for export, especially 
shiny new cars, are sold in the streets. 
There is consternation in Whitehall 
where officials are concerned only with 
passing the problem on to some other 
department—one timid bureaucrat won- 
ders plaintively if it couldn’t be turned 
over to the United Nations. The Bur- 
gundian question goes to higher and 
higher levels and there are shots, lifted 
from newsreels, of Bevin, Churchill, 
and Attlee, their solemn faces crossed 
with public smiles, going in and coming 
out of conferences. Burgundy is de- 
clared out of bounds. Public services 
are withdrawn, the region is shut off by 
a barrier of barbed wire, and customs 
inspection is set up. The Burgundians 
retaliate with a customs inspection of 
their own—stopping tube trains and 
other conveyances passing through 


Pimlico and searching the passengers; 
meanwhile it rejects Whitehall’s demand 
for surrender. As one woman puts it, 
“We're British. We'll always be British. 
That’s why we insist on our right to be 
Burgundians!”” The people of London 
take the side of Pimlico. They organize 


Bundles for Burgundy; supplies are 
tossed across the barbed wire barrier and 
flung in showers from trains. 

The Burgundians, meanwhile, having 
had their fling, begin to be aware of the 
disadvantages of being cut off from 
Britain and of being deprived of public 
services. At last a heat wave, combined 
with the lack of water, forces them into 
negotiations. These are long drawn out 
but end in an honorable compromise. 
The Burgundians arrange a sumptuous 
French banquet to celebrate the settle- 
ment. “Do you suppose,” says one 
Whitehall official hungrily to another as 
they make for the feast, “that we'll have 
more than three courses?” The tables, 
set outside, are loaded with food and 
wine. As the party is about to begin 
a torrential rain falls, the guests run for 
cover, and an erstwhile Burgundian 
shouts, “We're back in England!” 

The film is very amusing. I have “‘told 
the story” at this length because the 
state of mind it subsumes—the confi- 
dence, the resilience and good humor, 
the community of feeling, and the as- 
sumption that Britain will surmount its 
difficulties—corresponded so well with 
the British state of mind as I observed 
it. Since films are not made in a vacuum, 
“Passport to Pimlico” and the public 
response to it bore out my strongest 
single impression—that the psychologi- 
cal health of Britain stands today at a 
high level. It is also a straw in the wind, 
I think, that there has been no post-war 
religious revival in England—a fact 
which indicates, not necessarily a lack 
of religious feeling but certainly an 
absence of the discouragement and de- 
spair that usually play a great part in 
such sevivals. As a matter of fact, when 
I was there the churches were engaged 
in a campaign—called Mission to Lon- 
don—to stimulate religious interest, For 
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the rest, I can document my impression 
only by saying that I was surprised as 
well as impressed and that the impres- 
sion was so strong that it induced in me 
a sense of well-being that was not dis- 
sipated even by a bad English meal, a 
London chill, or the stylelessness of 
British women—all of which can be 
pretty trying. 

I am aware that this impression will 
appear to be wildly incongruous with 
the situation of a people condemned 
to austerity and faced with almost in- 
soluble problems in relation to the rest 
of the world though it is no more in- 
congruous than the opinion of many 
competent observers that the people of 
rich America are ridden with insecurity 
and fears for the future. And, actually, 
it is not difficult to cite factors in the 
British experience of the past ten years 
which a psychologist would recognize 
as sufficient to induce the bloom of 
health that struck me so forcibly, 

An old-fashioned Christian would 
state the case by saying that the British 
have won peace of mind through sacri- 
fice and suffering. I do not underrate 
the sacrifice and the suffering, but they 
are not central—and it is time we got 
over the morbid idea, which has dogged 
us for two thousand years that sacri- 
fice and suffering are somehow essential 
to salvation and in themselves noble. 
The case as I would state it, briefly and 
in psychological terms, is that Britain, 
during and after the war, worked out 
its fears, old and new, and surmounted 
them to a degree not achieved by, or 
granted to, any other nation that I can 
think of; and that as a result the Brit- 
ish, individually and collectively, have 
gained the strength and self-confidence 
to confront new threats with equa- 
nimity. 


WAR IS HELL, and I should not 
recommend it as a health measure, but 
assuming that it had to be, Britain en- 
tered it and fought it through in cir- 
cumstances as propitious for the nation’s 
future peace of mind as they were 
ominous of its immediate physical dan- 
ger. Its people overcame the fears and 
vacillations that culminated in Munich 
when they threw out Chamberlain and 
demanded war on Hitler. And from 
then on there was no compromise or col- 
laboration with fascism. As a result 
Britain was spared not only the humilia- 
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tion of surrender and occupation; it 
was also spared the tragic internal divi- 
sions that still plague the politics and 
weaken the social will of France and 
other continental countries. 

On the other hand, Britain had no 
chance, to put it mildly, to experience 
the sidelines frustration of those not 
actually involved in a conflict in which 
they are nevertheless deeply implicated. 
This frustration was common here, and 
it was not assuaged but was, I dare say, 
intensified by the awareness that we were 
providing the material means with 
which the war was finally won. I am 
sure that this feeling was one of the 
several motivating forces in the promul- 
gation and support of the Marshall Plan 
and { suspect that it will help to keep 
the dollars rolling into Europe after 
1952, though there are other practical 
and self-serving reasons which should 
prove even more decisive. 


AGAIN, there is the fact that Britain, 
alone and at bay, successfully withstood 
for a solid year an array of forces in- 
comparably greater than its own. The 
effect of this performance on the rest 
of the world has been registered. The 
effect on the British themselves of such 
a demonstration of their endurance and 
capacity has scarcely been taken into 
account. 

Finally, all of these factors imposed 
a community of effort which in turn 
engendered a community of feeling that 
has played an important part in the 
British course since the war ended. 

When one thinks of Britain one 
thinks of class—and class consciousness 
is perhaps more deeply engraved there 
than in any other Western nation. But 
family feeling among the people of a 
small country which is an island as 
well has likewise always been strong 
—and this family feeling could not but 
be greatly intensified during the war 
yeats. I should be the last to suggest 
that this family feeling displaced or 
destroyed class feeling. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that class consciousness 
on both sides of the barriers in England 
is so firmly set that the class issue there 
will be as difficult to resolve as the race 
issue in this country. But it is obvious 
from the way they talk about the war 
years that the British were brought into 
telations with each other as individuals 
that transcended class distinctions for 


the moment and left a residue of con- 
cern and sympathy—shot through with 
the moral imperative that has always 
haunted the British even when its dic- 
tates were more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. This residue of 
concern has not been dissipated and it 
has affected the context if not the com- 
ponents of the problem of class. 

“You will find,” said an English 
woman I met on the boat going over, 
“that people are kinder than they used 
to be.” She spoke out of strong feeling, 
and the remark interested me because 
it was obviously her way of saying that 
the experience of the war had given her 
a new concern for people and because 
she was a person who, as I had occasion 
to observe, was very conscious of class 
and jealous of her own (middling) 
status. She was not the sort of person I 
should have expected, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to be a supporter of the 
Labor government. But she was—be- 
cause, she said, it had done so much for 
the poor. 


THE MAJORITY won by the Labor 
Party was mainly due, needless to say, 
to the working class vote, but I suspect 
that the community of feeling, human 
and moral, created by the experience of 
the war had something to do with the 
marginal votes that put the Labor Party 
into power. In every country, during 
and after any war, there is a surge of 
community feeling, a period in which 
all sectors of the population are united 
and really sincere in a resolve to right 
old wrongs—it is a form, no doubt, of 
prayer and thanks for safe deliverance. 
In this country it usually ends in the 
awarding of bonuses and pensions to 
soldiers and sailors. In Britain where, 
as it happened, the feeling had no time 
to cool before the first post-war election, 
it contributed to the victory of a party 
committed to socialism. 

But whether or not the election of 
the Labor government was the fruit of 
class war or, as I believe, the result of 
a much more complicated human and 
British process, it too was a sign and a 
promise of high morale—on two counts. 
It was a decisive act; and it set the 
country on a fresh and positive course 
at the very moment of incipient post- 
war disillusionment and plain weari- 
ness when such a tonic was psychologi- 
cally essential—it might be compared 
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to the post-operative ambulation which 
is now regarded as far better for the 
patient than several weeks in bed. 

And then there are the concrete 
measures the Labor government has 
taken to keep prices down, to prevent 
unemployment, to see to it that the 
available goods and services are on the 
whole fairly shared, to provide housing, 
to extend medical care to the whole 
population. And so on. 

Whatever one may think of the merits 
of these measures one must admit that, 
again, the British, through the agency 
of the Labor government, took their 
fears by the horns—the fear of inflation, 
of unemployment, of social unrest— 
and surmounted them by decisive action. 

In one of his more eloquent war 
speeches Churchill quoted the lines, 
“Out of this nettle danger we pluck this 
flower safety.” The lines contain psy- 
chological truth as well as poetry, and 
if we ruin the poetry by substituting the 
word confidence for safety, it might 
well be applied to Britain’s experience 
of the past ten years. 


BRITAIN may be expected to continue 
her experiment in democratic socialism 
—for her behavior in this respect is cut 
off the same bolt as her behavior during 
the war. Conservatives in this country 
cannot be expected to realize this— 
though they might take a tip from the 
Conservatives in England who know 
better than to advocate a return to the 
free market, in money and in misery, 
and roundly deny any desire to violate 
the principle of “fair shares for all.” 
If we have any sense as a nation, we 
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will realize that “fair shares for all” 
is a condition of England’s psycholegi- 
cal health—as it is also the only real 
defense, in Britain or any other country, 
against the blackmail of communism; 
and we will support Britain’s recovery- 
with-security even if it costs us the 
price, say, of a few ato bombs or six 
months of war. 
(A third instalment of these Notes 
will appear in an early issue..) 


The Great Method 


FAITH AND HISTORY. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

HE shock that Niebuhr’s first publi- 

cations, two decades ago, adminis- 
tered to American Protestantism is be- 
ginning to wear off. Hordes of students 
flock to his sermons and addresses, often 
testifying by their bemused concentra- 
tion that they do not quite follow his 
dialectical legerdemain, but neverthe- 
less they flock—not only to witness 

a superb histronic exhibition but to 

experience the sensation, for three gen- 

erations virtually denied to members of 
churches in the “better neighborhoods,” 
of discovering that there really is an 
intellectual content to Christianity. 
Gradually it becomes evident—if only 
by Niebuhr’s underscoring the point— 
that what seemed at first novelty and 
outrageous paradox was startling only 
because American Protestantism had 
lost ttouch with its own creed. In great 
part Reinhold Niebuhr’s role in con- 
temporary intellectual life has been to 
make possible a fresh and understand- 
ing reading of Augustine, Aquinas, 

Luther, Pascal, and the Puritans, in 

those “liberal and enlightened” circles 

where such texts had been little appre- 
ciated. 

Until Niebuhr spoke, Christian doc- 
trine had become for the children of 
American Protestantism a forbidden 
book. They may have sneaked off for 
suffeptitious visits to Fundamentalist 
revival meetings, and there heard 
shouted something about the sin of man 
or the grace of God, but in respectable 
pulpits they heard only cosmic opti- 


mism, emergent evolution, ethical com- ° 


placency, and universal progress. Mean- 
while, at least since 1914, the most 
sensitive and intelligent of them have 
known, even in their adolescence, ‘‘that 


the facts of contemporary experience 
are in glaring contradiction to this in- 
terpretation of history.” They naturally 
decided that the discourse of the Prot- 
estant pulpit was no more than a socio- 
logical gobbledygook. Then Niebuhr 
emerged, a voice crying in a veritable 
wilderness. They had little way of rec- 
ognizing that in terms of American his- 
tory he spoke for a fundamental tradi- 
tion which, driven underground, was 
reappearing not only as a dogmatic as- 
sertion but also—as it had done in the 
past, in Puritanism, in Edwards, in 
Emerson and Bushnell—as a reorienta- 
tion of the latest science, psychology, 
and sociology from the “vantage-point 
of faith.” 

“Faith and History,” based upon 
Beecher Lectures given at Yale in 1945, 
is Niebuhr’s latest statement of his now 
familiar theme. Those who have studied 
“The Nature and Destiny of Man” will 
find little new, except that recent events 
have plentifully borne out his prophet- 
ic indictment of a culture ‘‘which be- 
lieved in redemption through history,” 
so that his tone is—if this be conceiva- 
ble—even more aggressive. From the 
vantage-point of faith Niebuhr can per- 
ceive that the opposing modern camps 
—liberal or Socialist, capitalist or Marx- 
ist, individualist or collectivist—share 
alike the “dubious” conviction “that 
history is the solution of all human 
problems,” and in their several but 
equally misguided fashions cling to this 
fallacy even in the face of “what is true 
in the modern discovery of historical 
growth and development.” Niebuhr’s 
strategy is again, as before, to confront 
all forms of secularism with an erudi- 
tion surpassing their own—with a mas- 
tery of history and anthropology, of 
Marx and Freud—and to use these sci- 
ences, as Edwards used Newton and 
Locke, to show that the scientists and 
the psychologists do not comprehend 
their own data. Every blow is aimed not 
only at secular culture itself but also 
at those versions of Christianity that 
attempt to clothe this secular faith in 
Christian phrases or to maintain dogma 
by defying the facts of development in 
nature and in history which modern 
culture (Darwin, Freud, and Marx) has 
disclosed. Every thrust disposes simul- 
taneously of John Dewey, liberal Prot- 
estantism, and the Vatican. It is, as- 
suredly, one of the most agile and 
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exhilarating intellectual performances 
of our times. 

For the general reader “Faith and 
History” is possibly the most convenient 
approach to Niebuhr’s theology. It does 
not, like “The Nature and Destiny of 
Man,” so unmercifully torture the Eng- 
lish language. After a little, the most 
cursory reader of Niebuhr learns to 
live with paradox; the human lot is a 
“perennial predicament,” and the stu- 
dent is thus excused from attempting 
premature escapes. Hence it may be per- 
missible to note, from the outside, what 
increasingly strikes me as the paradox 
in Niebuhr’s actual influence: his theol- 
ogy proves acceptable, even gratifying, 
to many who make no claims to pos- 
sessing anything resembling “faith.” 
His rejection of literalism, for example, 
his onslaught upon the pedantic search 
for the historical Jesus, his rescue of 
the “eschatological symbols” from any 
“particular end in time,” have upon 
some the liberating effect that similar 
efforts to free Shakespeare from the 
textual scholars have upon those who 
simply want to read Shakespeare. 

In short, the point of view from 
which Niebuhr riddles the pretensions 
of social scientists, from which he ex- 
poses the hypocrisy of liberalism or 
chastens the arrogance of scientific ob- 
jectivity, may be, as he calls it, the 
vantage-point of faith, but I encounter 
scores who comprehend it on wholly 
naturalistic grounds. The logic of the 
modern analysis, in innumerable quar- 
ters, drives us, without the aid of the 
Gospels, to a recognition that “both 
time and history point beyond them- 
selves to a more ultimate source of 
meaning.” The Old Testament does im- 
part, to readers disillusioned with nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, a sense of the 
profundity of the prophetical insight, 
without any accompanying persuasion 
that the prophets were “inspired.” Nie- 
buhr’s insight is a welcome rebuke to 
the pomposity of professors, and ob- 
viously his own belief in the source of 
that insight is to him envigorating. But 
if I may generalize from a limited ob- 
servation, what many of his admirers 
have yet to learn from him is why that 
vantage-point ,is necessarily of pecu 
liarly or exclusively Christian. 

Of course, none of the great apolo- 
gists ever, at the final point, tries to 
“prove” Christianity. Only such shallow 
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tligionists as the eighteenth-century 
rationalists offer “evidence” that pur- 

geometrically and automatically 
tg vindicate Revelation. The great meth- 
od, to which Niebuhr adheres, has al- 
ways been to lead the seeker to the point 
where, all other explanations having 
failed, he has only the choice of making 
the leap—which he must do for him- 
self, One of Nicbuhr’s strengths has 
been his scorning to write contra Gen- 
tiles; he has assumed, as though beyond 
argument, the “perennially valid truth 
ia the Gospel,” and by that light he 
manfully clarifies the human predica- 
ment. My point, to put it bluntly, is 
that many of his readers and listeners 
go all the way with his clarification of 
the predicament, and take courage from 
his profound comprehension of the trag- 
ic import of recent history. They exult 
ia his excoriation of ‘‘evolutionary op- 
timism.” Yet somehow they find this 
ng reason at all—judging, that is, from 
his own use of them—for supposing 
that the Christian Gospels are more 
than a great construct which man him- 
self has devised for symbolizing the 
tiddle of his existence. 

PERRY MILLER 


Myth as Art 


QUEST FOR MYTH. By Richard 
Chase. Louisiana State University 
Press, $3.25. 


LITERARY man can be pardoned, 
I should think, if not actually com- 
mended, for putting literature very near 
the throne of his kingdom of ends. His 
daim on the imagination, for which 
myth is merely a more concrete, determi- 
hate name, seems at least as pressing as 
that of the philosopher, the historian, the 
tnthropologist, and the psychoanalyst. 
Aad myth is always a frontier where 
daims can be staked, although like all 
frontiers it attracts some fairly rough 
characters. Richard Chase, in this ele- 
gantly and easily written sutvey of 
mythical studies from Zeno to Boas and 
Benedict, is a settler with more per- 
‘onal resources than most and far less 
superfluous baggage. The book is both 
delightful and useful, solid and tenta- 
lie, youthful and full-blown. Human 
and humanistic. 
To &tasp his thesis one ought to know 
‘omething about the modern background 
Mr. Chase outlines briefly in his intro- 


duction a world in which Ortega has 
announced that science-as-revelation no 
longer sustains us, in which Heidegger 
defines philosophy as man-philosophiz- 
ing and Whitehead has called all West- 
ern philosophy a footnote to the greatest 
of all conscious mythographers, Plato. 
The ample metaphysical speculations of 
poets like Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Wallace Stevens have defined the im- 
agination expansively, in terms of its 
ideal successes. Coleridge’s semi-natu- 
ralistic probings are considerably weak- 
ened by the vague romantic metaphysics 
of culture that Mr. Chase objects to in 
the whole Germanizing school of myth. 
The age of formal idealism, to which 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Wordsworth be- 
longed as surely (and ambiguously) as 
Dante to the age of Aquinas, is rapidly 
going out, though Mr. Chase is a bit 
nostalgic to see it go. He is not, as one 
critic has already foolishly called him, 
an “‘ircationalist.”” Is a lion-tamer irra- 
tional to watch his lion? Some critics 
tame dogs and call them lions. A good 
summary of the latest thought on myth 
can be found in Stanley Hyman’s ‘“The 
Armed Vision” or his forthcoming sur- 
vey in the Kenyon Review. Against Mr. 
Hyman’s nicely ordered but, in a crucial 
sense, undigested data, Mr. Chase’s sub- 
stantial hold on cultural reality stands 
out the more admirable. He opts for 
naturalism and pragmatism in method, 
for the open, pluralistic view, for Freud 
and the more imaginative anthropolog- 
ists. His last chapter takes a handful of 
poems and shows us myth operating 
dynamically in high art. 

Myth, according to Chase, #s art, 
though it may also be /ike philosophy, 
history, or dream. Which does very well, 
I think, for its dynamic function. What 
I question is the subjective idealism 
(technically speaking) that remains, 
even and especially in his many bows 
to the spirit of Dewey. Sometimes Chase 
implies that philosophy and dogma are 
merely temperamental, a mere mental 
hardening of the arteries: the swan is 
less real than the dynamic poem about 
the swan: the attractive Audenesque 
notion of God is more real than the 
experience of God. I should want to 
think of myth as in collaboration with 
dogma and philosophy and unthinkable 
without, er, as Austin Warren has it in 
his ‘Theory of Literature,” “. . . poetry 
cannot for long take the place of reli- 
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gion since it can scarcely long survive 
it. Religion is the greater mystery; 
poetry the lesser.” Richard Chase, how- 
ever, is a true steward of the mysteries, 


no mystagogue. R. W. FLINT 


“Economists and Calculators” 


THE ECONOMIC MIND IN AMER- 
ICAN CIVILIZATION. Volume III, 
1865-1918. By Joseph Dorfman. The 
Viking Press. $6. 

ESS than five years after Dr. Frank- 

lin hailed the rising sun at Phila- 
delphia, Edmund Burke deplored the 
demise of chivalry at Paris and lamented 
the ugly birth of a new age of “‘econo- 
mists and calculators” in which the glory 
of Europe would be extinguished for- 
ever. That age is now upon us: the 
glory of Europe extinguished, the Amer- 
ican sun high in the heavens, and strain- 
ing at Apollo's chariot, foremost in the 
traces, the economists and calculators. 

The record of the journey, the rise of 

America and the race of calculators and 

economists, is the subject of Joseph 

Dorfman’s broad study, “The Economic 

Mind in American Civilization.” 

The present volume, covering the 
period 1865-1918, is the third of a series 
that will eventually comprise four vol- 
umes. Despite the great increase of pub- 
lished economic thought that followed 
the Civil War, there is no diminution 
in the scope and detail of Mr. Dorf- 
man's work, Again he has summarized 
a great body of economic writings. 
Again he has consulted books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, monographs, letters, 
and memoirs with what seems to be in- 
defatigable, almost frightening energy. 
And again he has ranged widely—in- 
cluding such obvious figures as John 
Bates Clark and such little-known men 
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as Nicholas Johannsen; digesting the 
heterodoxy of Henry George and the 
orthodoxy of Irving Fischer. Moreover, 
he has not limited his searching eye to 
the American horizon. What is usually 
termed the European background is here 
thoroughly discussed. Mr. Dorfman in- 
dicates the influence of Jevons on Amer- 
ican marginalist economics. He shows 
the effect of the German _ historical 
school on the teachings of Ely and 
Patten, and he pays Thorstein Veblen’s 
debt to Frederick Lange and the “Back 
to Kant” school of German philosophy. 
In addition, Dorfman is well aware of 
the importance of the domestic back- 
ground. In four chapters he supplies a 
general history of those political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual developments 
which, as it were, put the questions to 
the economic thinkers. Truly, the very 
sweep of his brush entitles Mr. Dorf- 
man to a place near Parrington and 
Beard in the gallery of historical artists. 

To be sure, the attractive, easy bias of 
Parrington is missing. Mr. Dorfman’s 
mind is not simple, and his book lacks 
the enthusiastic vigor that simplicity 
often promotes. Thus, for example, the 
conclusion of the Veblen chapter, “his 
free intelligence was fundamentally 
positive and richly suggestive of new 
and powerful ideas,” is disappointingly 
mild. Often, too, Mr. Dorfman aliows 
summary to do the work of criticism. 
The treatment of Henry George is to 
the point, for George thought he was 
talking practical politics, and accord- 
ingly his work merits more than mere 
restatement and the meed of an ad- 
mission that “perhaps ‘Progress and 
Poverty’ contributed more than any 
other work to the growth of an interest 
in economics.” 

It would be unfair, however, to even 
suggest that Mr. Dorfman’s book is 
without a thesis—a mere uncritical ac- 
cumulation of the recondite. The thesis 
of course is not obtrusive, but two main 
points do, nevertheless, assert them- 
selves. First, Mr. Dorfman makes it 
abundantly clear that the main drift in 
economic thought has been toward con- 
trol. The notion of a self-adjusting, un- 
touchable economy, he shows, has been 
vigorously and consistently attacked on 
moral and technical grounds. The 


founders of the American Economic As- 
sociation hoped that the society would 
“combat the widespread view that our 


economic problems will solve them- 
selves.” Richard Ely in his preliminary 
prospectus for the association regarded 
“the state as an educational and ethical 
agency whose positive aid is an indis- 
pensable condition of human progress.” 
And writing in 1918 Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell could state that “‘one prevalent trait 
may be mentioned: most writers approve 
a policy of conscious social control 
through government agencies.” 
Second, Mr. Dorfman has shown that 
in its progress from a speculative to an 
applied science economics itself has been 
professionalized, thereby vindicating in 
its own development the modest pro- 
position that knowledge is useful. Mr. 
Dorfman notes with approval the in- 
creasing use of statistics, the growth of 
such fact-finding organizations as John 
Commons’s American Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, and the migration of the 
economist into the fields of government 
and business. He has a healthy faith in 
the abilities of the professional, the 
economists and the calculators. He be- 
lieves, in other words, in that porten- 
tous homily of the prize ring that al- 
ways puts the odds on the good big 
man. And he is stating his own position 
when he quotes Wesley Mitchell’s ad- 
mirable credo: “I decline to discount 
heavily the dependability of ‘wisdom,’ 
and in this I think I am wise. By this 
I mean that I don’t believe that ac- 
cumulated experience over many years 
is so safe a guide in managing affairs 
as objective knowledge, when the latter 
can be attained.” JOSEPH KRAFT 


Dilemma in Japan 

JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Jerome B. 
Cohen. Institute of Pacific Relations 
Publications, University of Minne- 
sota Press. $7.50. 


NEW PATHS FOR JAPAN. By Harc!d 
Wakefield. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 


N THE struggle to, achieve Asiatic 
domination Japan gave the world a 
fearsome display of its economic poten- 
tial: This resource poor island economy 
with little more than the ambition and 
skill of an industrious people, could yet 
build a war economy capable of holding 
the major powers of the world at bay 
for three and one-half y-rs. 
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It is this war economy, and its post. 
war remains, upon which Dr. Cohen, 
formerly of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey and now at the College 
of the City of New York, performs 
an admirably competent economic au- 
topsy. Professor Cohen’s central thesis 
is that Janan’s war plan hinged on a 
sudden, paralyzing attack which would 
initiate a short war with the United 
States. Before the American giant could 
recover from this sudden blow, Japan 
would negstiate a peace which would 
insrre ii ontrol of its wat created Co- 
Prutpe::y Sphere in the Far East, rich 
in’ ‘aw materials, oil, and markets, 

Dr. Cohen documents his thesis with 
a weaitu of data from the United States 
Stratezic’ Bombing Survey. He points 
out that Japan’s gross national produc. 
(ius a the first two years of war hardly 
rose above the 1940 level of forty bil- 
la yen. War expenditures in 1942 
a runted for about 30 per cent of 
Ja_an’s total output of goods and serv- 

es, while in the United States 34 per 

ent was being devoted to the war ef- 

fort. Japan’s war plan was necessarily 
based on a short war, for it was pri 
marily dependent upon stocks of te- 
serves; it would be helpless if a long 
war cut off coal and iron ore from 
North China and oil and bauxite from 
the South Pacific islands. 

"t was not until the beginning of 
1943, after the shock of the Guadal- 
-anal defeat, that the “limited program” 
approach was abandoned. Production 
sights were lifted, and in 1944 gross 
Jutput was increased to 125 per cent 
of the 1941 level. Equally notable, in 
1944, war expenditures took half of 
Japan’s total production, as against some 
46 per cent in the United States. But 
he impressive effort of the Japanese 
people came too late. By the end of 1944 
Japan’s merchant shipping had been 
whittled down to less than half the 
original six million tons. Oil reserves 
were down 200,000 barrels in Aptil, 
1945, with no imports coming in. 

Mere of the plaudits of war, there 
fore, .}ould have gone to the boys who 
ttaveléd the deep blue below rather than 
the wild blue yonder. For what stands 
out boldly, as Sir George Sansom points 


out in his foreword, is that Japan was] 


primarily defeated by a sea blockade be: 
fore strategic bombings were under way 
in force. Tactical air support, howevet 
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was invaluable in the development of 
the sea blockade. Allied strategic bomb- 
ings were important in determining the 
time and submissive nature of the sur- 
render rather than the fact. What of the 
role of the atom bomb? It is significant 
that Dr. Cohen does not even give it 
the passing comment of the United 
States Strategic Bombing, Survey—that 
“the atom bomb was the exclamation 
point for the Potsdam declaration.” 
With a domestic economic base at 
best able to support only,.a short war 
against a .2ajor power, the wonder is 
not that Japan was beaten dgwr but 
that it was able to hold out .as le g as 
it did. At the peak Japan’s.suunions 
output was not more than 1C:per cent 
of ours. Its coal and steel output was 
about one-thirteenth of ours, During 
the entire war Japan produced,;5,,,000 
military planes compared to th¢. nearly 
300,000 we produced. It went into,the 
wat with a food supply allowing sper 
capita caloric intake but 6 per cent a,;ove 
subsistence level. ‘ 
From Professor Cohen’s study th 2 
appear to have been the major econornic 
reasons for Japan’s defeat: effective suw- 
marine action, accentuating the inher- 
ently weak resources position of Japga 
proper; the ensuing air attack, wh.ch 
disrupted production; weak adminis- 
tration and planning, particularly in the 
early war years, which prevented, the 
later notable productive performance of 
the Japanese from being more telling. , 
Dr. Cohen’s dissection of the QOc- 
cupation economy through 1948 is th 
most complete and detailed written to 
date. Unfortunately, it often lacks tie 
consistency of the argument applied to 
the war period. Dr. Cohen rightly ai- 
tacks the indecision that has character- 
ized our proposals for reparations from 
Japan, from the relatively drastic Pauley 
Report of April, 1946, to the recent 
policy scrapping reparations until Japan 
fecovers, He appears to favor the Pauley 
ptoposals over the later, more lenient 
ones. But if the crux of Japan's eco- 
homic recovery lies in revival of its ex- 
port trade—and Dr. Cohen's contention 
here is generally accepted—sure,y large- 
scale removals of the remaining oper- 
able productive capacity that claimant 
Countries want would not reduce Japan's 
dependence upon American aid. Again, 
weakening of the Zaibatsu dissolution 
Program is discussed merely in terms 





of Army-State Department differences; 
there is no mention of the influence 
upon these agencies’ actions of power- 
ful American business groups interested 
in Japan. 

In his objective, carefully documented 
“New Paths for Japan” Harold Wake- 
field of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional affairs covers the gamut of Japa- 
nese history and social problems, By 
far the most provocative and valuable 
parts of his book, however, are the 
chapters dealing with the war and the 
first twenty months of the Occupation. 

Wakefield takes issue with Cohen’s 
short-war thesis. He asserts, “The mili- 
tarists’ plan made no sense if they did 
not intend to use the raw materials ac- 
quired to expaad their economic base 
for a long war or for further aggres- 
sion.”” Yet the short-war idea, in argu- 
ment, is not incompatible with Japan's 
desiring to hold on to its conquests for 
raw-material supplies, and the official 
statistics on wat plans and performance 
cited by Dr. Cohen do not support Mr. 
Wakefield’s position. 

Wakefield’s assessment of General 
MacArthur's administration is generally 
favorable. Despite defects in many of 
our reforms, he points out, much has 
been accomplished—enfranchisement of 
women, elimination of the worst agrar- 
ian abuses, the phenomenal growth of 
unions, and so forth. 

His economic analysis is largely 
sound, but there are a few weak points. 
Wakefield’s optimism regarding Japan's 
recapture of its former silk market in 
the United States merely by an exchange 
rate adjustment overlooks the real down- 
ward shift in the American consumer's 
demand for silk. His statement that “in 
the first year after defeat Japanese ex- 
ports exceeded £40,000,000 [$160,000,- 
000} and provided it with a favorable 
balance of £6,000,000" [$24,000,000] 
completely obscures the fact that United 
States economic aid to Japan has aver- 
aged about $350,000,000 annually since 
the end of u.. war. 

What both Dr. Cohen’s and Mr. 
Wakefield’s studies add up to is this: 
In Japan we have a powerful economic 
engine that could work for the benefit 
of the Far East if it were properly 
cranked and directed. The Japanese, 
says Wakefield, need a goal, an incentive 
to call forth constructive and whole- 
hearted national effort. He suggests ad- 
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mission to the United Nations as a re- 
ward for satisfactory effort. In any case, 
as Dr. Cohen emphasizes, what the 
United States must offer is 2 coordinated 
Far Eastern policy that insures Japan 
the economic viability necessary for its 
owai and regional development, while at 
the same time insuring the controls 
needed to keep Japan from ever threaten- 
ing the security of its neighbors. We can- 
not afford to create the historical irony 
of allowing Japan to achieve in defeat 
the economic and political domination 
of the Far East which it sought to 
achieve by victory. 

ALFRED D. MORGAN 


Argument about Democracy 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRAT- 
IC THOUGHT. By David Spitz. The 
Macmillan Company. $4.50. 


N “Patterns of Anti-Democratic 

Thought” Dr. Spitz has provided an 
able survey and critique of recent anti- 
democratic thought in America. He di- 
vides the field into those who argue the 
impossibiilty of democracy, like James 
Burnham and Lawrence Dennis, and 
those who argue its undesirability, like 
Ralph Adams Cram, Madison Grant, 
and Irving Babbitt. The bulk of the 
book consists of an exposition of the 
logic of the anti-democratic ideas, fol- 
lowed by an analysis so minute and 
exacting as often to constitute a rebut- 
tal. 

Dr. Spitz’s book is written from the 
point of view of a political scientist in- 
terested in the architecture of ideas. 
Within these limits he has performed 
an intelligent and useful task. Some 
readers might wish that he had paid 
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less attention to the logical inconsisten- 
cies and fallacies of anti-democratic 
thought and more to the circumstances 
which produce the critique of democ- 
racy and the extent to which it had in- 
fluence—a story in which logic probably 
played a small part; but this would have 
been to expect him to do another job 
than the one he has discharged with 
such competence. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Books in Brief 


PEACE OR PESTILENCE, By Theo- 
dor Rosebury. Whittlesey. $2.75. A 
sober, authoritative, and frightening 
account of BW (biological warfare )— 
its nature, problems, and probable ef- 
fects; methods of production, attack, 
and defense; and suggestions for its 
prevention. 


ELMTOWN’S YOUTH. By A. B. 
Hollingshead. Wiley. $5. A study of 
the mores and habits of 735 adolescents 
in a small Midwestern town, showing 
how directly the behavior pattern of 
the individual is dependent on the po- 
sition of the family in the social 
structure of the community. Intelligently 
planned and lucidly presented; interest- 
ing to the layman, invaluable to the 
sociologist. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN EU- 
ROPE. By Halvdan Koht. University 
of Pennsylvania. $3.74. A Norwegian 
historian surveys America’s development 
during the last two centuries in terms 
of its impact on European life. Sound, 
sober, and of limited interest. 
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Music 


5 ign power of performance is demon- 
strated by the Columbia recording of 
Becthoven’s Sonata Opus 12 No. 1 for 
violin and piano played by Szigeti and 
Horszowski. I found the work boring 
when I listened to Heifetz’s recorded 
performance a year or so ago; but this 
time its phrases have life and interest 
as they are inflected and shaped and 
articulated by these two fine musicians 
in a performance made exciting by its 
ensemble subtlety and finish. The 78 
r.p.m. pressing (MX-312, $3.10)— 
apart from bad surfaces and off-center 
wavering pitch at the end of the slow 
movement—produces a number of the 
pinched and wiry high notes that one 
hears from Szigeti sometimes; but from 
the LP record (ML-4133) these notes 
come out undistorted and agreeable, and 
with welcome quiet from the surfaces. 
On the reverse side is the LP version 
of the earlier recording of Schubert's 
Sonatina Opus 137 No. 1, in which 
Szigeti’s tone still has some of the 
brashness of the 78 version and Foldes’s 
tone is dull, percussive, and made worse 
by obtrusive peaks. P. S. Treble must be 
greatly reduced for the Beethoven on LP. 

The power of performance also was 
demonstrated once by Schnabel when he 
gave the rarely heard and strange Fan- 
tasia Opus 77 of Beethoven a convinc- 
ing impressiveness it doesn’t have in 
the performance Serkin has recorded for 
Columbia. With it Serkin has recorded 
one of the less frequently played son- 
atas, Opus 78, a beautiful work of 
which he gives one of his better per- 
formances—not, however, without 
occasional melting inflections and occa- 
sional banging. The banging sounds 
very clangy on the 78 r.p.m. records 
(MM-815, $4.15), which have very 
bad surfaces, The LP I haven’t heard. 

A work of Beethoven that I don’t 
recall having heard before, the Serenade 
Opus 25 for flute, violin, and viola, has 
been recorded by John Wummer, Alex- 
ander Schneider, and Milton Katims. 
Much of it I find rather charming— 
which may again be a demonstration 
of the power of a superlative perform- 
The sound from the 78 r.p.m. 











ance, 
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pressing I heard (MM-839, $4.15) is 
sharp; the surfaces are not quiet; and 
the theme of the variation movement 
suffers from off-center wavering pitch. 

Several hearings of Stravinsky's Con- 
certo for two solo pianos haven't en- 
abled me to perceive what makes it a 
concerto rather than a sonata—or a 
toccata, which is what I would call it. 
More important, I haven't heard any- 
thing—except the third variation in the 
third movement—that is interesting to 
listen to. Vronsky and Babin play it as 
though it were by Liszt; the perform. 
ance is well reproduced, except for the 
clangy fortissimos, on 78 (MM-837, 
$4.15) and LP (ML-4157); surfaces 
of my 78 pressing are not quiet; and on 
the reverse side of the LP record is a 
group of little Russian pieces from the 
two-piano repertory of Vronsky and 
Babin. 


The cloudiness that has been evident 
in George Amberg’s small monographs 
is present on a vast scale in the endless 
gabble of his book “Ballet in America” 
(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $6), and is 
only one of the manifestations of his 
Jack of the intellectual and personal 
force that would show itself in the 
taste, the perception, the definiteness 
and precision of idea and statement, the 
mere factual accuracy which the writing 
doesn’t have. There are some superb 
photographs, together with others that 
are poorly chosen. 

Some of the material in Arnold L. 
Haskell’s “Ballet Vignettes” (distri- 
buted in the United States by Irving 
Ravin, New York) —e.g., on Danilova, 
Riabouchinska, Toumanova, and Baron- 
ova—I have found interesting and per- 
ceptive; some of it—eg., on Ballet 
Theater—quite poor. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


ALBERT GUERARD, JR., is associate 
professor of English at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the author of “Robert 
Bridges” and “Joseph Conrad.” 


PERRY MILLER is the editor of @ f¢- 
cent edition of Jonathan Edwards's 
“Images or Shadows of Divine Things.” 


JOSEPH KRAFT is a history fellow at 
Princeton University: 

ALFRED D. MORGAN is an economist 
with the Department of State. The views 
expressed in his review are personal. 
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Letters to the Editors 











Honest Difference 


Dear Sirs: In recent months I have 
talked to a great many Nation readers. 
Almost all have agreed that The Nation 
has made and is making a tragic error 
jn treating the Israel question as a clear- 
cat, black and white issue. It is not. 
Many of us, who by no stretch of the 
imagination can be classified as stooges 
of the State Department or of the oil 
interests, have sifted the evidence and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Atabs have a very good case. Many of 
Israel’s acts during the truce periods 
as well as its policy toward the pathetic 
Arab refugees are clearly morally in- 
defensible. 

We do not object to The Nation’s 
having come to a conclusion different 
from our own, but we do object to the 
presentation of the Israel case as in- 
fallibly correct. 

RICHARD COTTAM 


Salt Lake City, Utah, July 22 


Uh-huh 


Dear Sirs: With reference to Mr. Gill- 
mor’s afticle (Mechanical Brain Era, 
The Nation, July 16), I should like to 
comment that the author, in his all-out 
attempts at whimsicality and wry com- 
ments on the labor scene, apparently 
fails to recognize the fact that the skills 
of the national labor force will merely 
have to be reconstituted around the 
servicing and maintenance of the “me- 
chanical brains.” The solution is as easy 
as all that! It is th€refore quite clear 
that Mr. Gillmor is 


s Nan 4A (uty per 4 V2 


ALAN GREEN 
Altadena, California, July 20 


Overseas Aid 


Dear Sirs: As a te gular reader of The 
Nation and an admirer of your paper, 
Iam writing to offer you my best wishes 
in the fight you are putting up against 
the reactionary educational authorities 
{in New York City}. Indeed it surprises 
me to learn that a body of men and 
women can call themselves educators 
and yet put a ban on the free inter- 
change of ideas and ideals, 

Let me, on behalf of a group of peo- 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 321 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 
Copper posts? (6, 8) 
Spiral sail? (7-5) 


op 


10 Simple furniture? (4, 6) 

11 Is Howard akin to Swift? (4) 

13 Natives of New Zealand or Siam. 
(6) 

14 Merry-maker, particularly of Lon- 
don. (8) 

16 Mr. Legs, in bad spirits perhaps. (8) 

17 Placed just before. (6) 

19 Fervor shown by 13 above. (4) 

20 Province where you might carry a 
dead language in your head. (10) 

22 Frozen beef, perhaps! (4, 8) 

23 Two-bit experts? (14) 

DOWN 
1 Periodical of the cosmetic trade? 


(6, 8) 
2 Tall land-lubber? (12) 
3 It’s cold in China, hence the fur. 
(10) 
Notable gesture. (6) 
Bulls dol (8) 
It’s time for a change. (4) 


Such concretions should show true 
polish. (8, 6) 


cay 


Aan 


9 Wet, cold, an’ all lit up! (6, 6) 
12 It quenches know-how. (10) 
15 Remove the driver’s seat. (8) 
18 The chief seems to be holding the 
bag over the border. (6) 
21 South African robe. (4) 
SJ 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 820 








ACROSS :--1 and 27 THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE; 9 ORANGES; 10 
POSTMAN; 11 BELIEF; 12 RECESSES; 14 
TITTLES; 17 STAIR; 19 NUNNERY; 21 
PUTATIVE; 23 STICKS; 25 CORSAIR; 26 


HORATIO. 

DOWN :— 1 TROMBONES; 2 EPAULET: 3 
EGGBEATER; 4 LAST: 5 REPRESSING; 
6 TASTE; 7 OSMOSIS; 8 ANTS; 18 BLANK 
VERSE; 15 REENTERED: 16 STIOESTORE; 
18 and 15 across ATTAR OF ROSES: 26 
YUCATAN; 21 PUCK: 22 TRAIN; 24 SHOE. 





Solution No. 
July 30 issue. 
mistaken order; 


320 should have appeared in 
Puzz tle No. 327 was printed in 


its solution is printed below, 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 327 

ACROSS:—1 ADVENTURESOME 16 
ROUGE; 11 MALVOISIE; 12 GAL ATTANS: 
13 NIECE; 14 DOUBLE- HEADER: 19 PRE- 
SENTATION; 22 ; 24 TEMPORIZE 

25 ad INURE; 27 ES- 
TRANGEMENT 


DOWN :—2 and 48 
3 ELECTRODE; 4 TIME AT BAT; 5 
ROLLS; 6 SPOON; 7 MISLEADS; 8 
DREGS: 9 REVEL RY; 15 BXTE MPORE; 
16 ECONOMIZE: Bs SPIRALS: 20 © cee IT; 
21 SEVER: 23 OCHER; 24 TUT : 


DOUBLE FEAT URE 8; 
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On Hunn's Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 
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Dutchess County, 90 miles from New York via N. Y. 
c. RB. to Amenia, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
Library, delicious food, modern accommodations. 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 





EVA BERG, Director Stapferdville 2328 er 2982 











REAL ESTATE 





INDUSTRIAL plottage at Kearney, N. J. 
23.34 acres at Newark & Belleville Turn- 
pikes. Opposite Koppers and Edison plants. 
On Erie R.R. Owner, L. N. Rosenbaum & 
Son, 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 





DRUGS 





MEDICAL PRESCRIPTIONS filled at 
guaranteed lowest possible cost. Ask for 
prices on all your drug, hormone and vita- 
min requirements. Ace Mail Order Co., A, 
East Orange, N. J. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.51 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 7¢ 
per carton, Min. order 3 cartons, Send 
check or money order. King Co., Box 
1713-A, Baltimore, Maryland. 














Attention Please! 
Train leaving on Track 31 for 


Are they calling out the location 
of your resort? 


Those vacationers are heading for 
two weeks of rest and fun. Do 
they know what good times they — 
can have at your place? 


Tell them about it through the 
resort advertising pages of The 
Nation. 


For information as to space, rates 
and closing dates, 


Phone BArclay 7-1066 
or WRITE to 
TWENTY VESEY STREET 
New York City 7 














ple in this County of Dorset who read 
and value The Nation, assure you that 
you have all our sympathies and good 
wishes, We are supposed to be living 
in an age of enlightenment and progress, 
but the actions of the New York City 
Board of Education call up the ghosts 
of medieval fanaticism. 

D. FRENCHMAN 
Broadstone, Dorset, England, July 14 


Second Civil War? 


Dear Sirs: There has been a deluge 
of news stories, magazine articles, and 
exposes, which place the South before 
the rest of the nation for inspection and 
judgment. Most writers attempt to frame 
a solution by a fixed moral code. They 
are convinced that their solution can be 
enforced by federal laws, and they are 
completely wrong in this conviction. 

In arriving at a compromise, we must 
recognize one simple fact. The white 
Southerner will not tolerate the end 
of racial segregation at this time. Failure 
of extremists to consider this fact places 
the very people they are trying to help 
in jeopardy of their lives. Contrary to 
the expectations of their friends in the 
North, the Southern Negro would make 
no attempt to take advantage of any fed- 
eral legislation that attempted to end 
segregation. The latter would find ade- 
quate wages, housing, and educational 
facilities, of far more importance than 
the doubtful benefit of sitting next to a 
white man in a theater or restaurant. 

The Negro has had the right to vote 
for many years. That it has often been 
denied him rests in large part on the 
shoulders of the Federal government for 
failure to properly enforce its laws. The 
inadequate law-enforcement facilities 
which often render small communities 
helpless against lawless gangs, does not 
necessarily mean that the majority of the 
citizens approve of such terrorism. 
Southerners are taking more and more 
steps to stop such atrocities as are per- 
petrated by the Ku Klux Klan and 
similar gangster elements in the South. 
There is, at present, no serious opposi- 
tion to Negro voting that would neces- 
sitate further federal legislation to this 
effect. 

There remains the urgent need 
for legislation that will better the 
wages, hours, and conditions of both 
black and white laborers in the South. 
Unfortunately this legislation is tied in 
with measures nent tee to end racial 
segregation. 

The Southern politician who has be- 
come a national joke is no longer funny 
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nis courts, — ~ > eee riding. Private swim- DeLaxe 
ming pool, Recordings, ping pong library, 
informal ae Mo ticlone food. Easy transportation. ped witl 
Attractive Rates kitchen 
eservations or booklet write or call 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Hoines Falls, N. Y. congenia 
Tannersville 299 ~ 
LANGUAGES _— 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES DIFFE! 
EASY—At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian; French, German, Rus Accom’ 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. Save time, work, money. TB OR} 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are on aes, 


available to VETERANS under G. I. BILL 
OF RIGHTS. Send for free book. State 
if G. I. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
81, RCA Bldg., New York 20. N. Y. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING anal . 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. 
WA 41575, Cooperating with yeh ae 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by H igpecvo evenings. Marital, educa- 
og vocational, psychological one 
ee $3.00. 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 











WRITERS—Eficient sales service for 

books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S, Mead Liter- 
ary Agency, 419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 16 


PERSONALS 


WOMAN, 40, cultural and art back- 
ground, invites correspondence with gen’ 
tleman of liberal mind and artistic tastes. 
Box 126, c/o The Nation. 


MAN, sixties, vegetarian. Interested na- 
ture, philosophy, social problems, human 
ailments. Wishes correspondence with 
broad-minded woman. Box 128, ¢/o The 
Nation. 


APARTMENT AVAILABLE 


VILLAGE apartment, furnished, available. 
Suitable 2 or 3, convenient all transpor- 
tation. Phone OR 3-6126 mornings and 


evenings. 
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vacation at 


SHADOWOOD—LENOX, MASS. 


New, @ifferent place. Restful, informal, comfortable. 
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STANFORDVILLE NEW YORK 
90 miles from N. ¥. via N. Y. Central 
Charming lake and countryside. Bathing boat- 
ing, fishing, other sports, Beautiful walks. Ex- 
cellent food. Ideal for vacation and weekends. 
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GRETE POPPER Tel. Stanfordville 2931 























Camp Searsmont 


LINCOLNVILLE, MAINE 
DeLaxe fake-side bungalows, fully equip- 
ped with the most modern bathroom and 
kitchen imstallations; beautiful country, 
congenial people. $30 weekly; no extras. 
OME SEE 


DIFFERENT ¢ FOR YOURSELF 


Accommodations for 55 * 3¢th Season 
Rates: $12 a day. $70 a week. 


TD OHMER’S WESTERN VIEW FARM 


New Milford, Connecticut Tel.: New Milford 440 








ay THE REST 





Adult Camp on SCHROON LAKE 


resort 
that is 
"different" 





POTTERSVILLE, WN. Y. 
an Sports; Water Activities; 
Room 


SPORTS Horses ; Bicycles ; Game 

5 Clay Tennis Courts — Tennis Pro-Tournaments 

Bob Adler and Staff, 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES Al Sheer Dance Orchestra. 
Shows eae and Folk Tfancing with ANITA and 
JULES ADOLP ¢ “The Okun Record Collection ¢ 
EX' American Jewish Cuisine; 

CELLENT FOOD American 

LEAH OKUN, Director 
Booklet on Request. Phones Chestertown 2830-0681 
City Office Phones: MAin 4-8570-(230 


friendly acrts 


(A nswer to your quest) 

Informal hospitality * intimate atmosphere * com- 
pletely modernized Dutch Colonial house on country 
Toad © im the Poconos © exceptional book and rec- 
ord library © exceptional food too © sports, includ- 





‘ ing swimming and bicycling © for adults « $45 weekly 


Write: RD 1, Kast Stroudsburg, Pa. Bushkill 18 R-11 








when he takes his seat in the Congress 
of the United States. Through Congres- 
sional seniority a considerable portion of 
the national affairs have become the 
private property of this political mounte- 
bank who represents only the business 
interests of his community and state. 
That he has many enemies and dissenters 
in his home district does not alarm him 
overmuch. He is an expert in rough and 
tough politics, and he has an invincible 
platform. Only on this platform does he 
truly represent his constituency. Every 
effort to end racial segregation only re- 
sults im the return of his kind to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Since the period of the Reconstruc- 
tion, the Southern white man has ac- 
quired and been taught a set of beliefs 
in regard to the Negro. That some of 
these beliefs are ridiculous does not alter 
his faith in them. Members of the clergy 
along with men of science, could and 
should uproot this cultivated nonsense. 
Just recently I was quite seriously in- 
formed by a Southerner, who had 
studied for the ministry for four years, 
that God intended the Negro race to 
work in servitude to the white race. The 
authority quoted was the Holy Bible. 
Equally spurious scientific information 
regarding the Negro’s mental capacities, 
sexual powers, etc., has wide acceptance 
in all parts of the nation. Yet certain 
groups would pass laws, would give a 
Negro the right to mingle freely with 
white men who firmly adhere to the 
aforementioned beliefs. Granted this 
right, the Negro could never exercise it 
with safety. 

However, even people who sincerely 
believe in the inferiority of the Negro, 
have -no desire to see him mistreated. 
Legislation that would better his stand- 
atd of living can be passed if divorced 
from the issue of segregation. 

All liberal-minded Americans should 
face the facts as they exist and exert 
every effort to break the present dead- 
lock. It is compromise or nothing or... 
another civil war. 

RUSSELL LYNNE HOLVENSTOT 
Charleston, S. C., July 20 
{For another point of view, see page 128 
of this issue—EDITORS THE NATION} 
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Deuel Hollow House 


WINGDALE, N. Y. Plone 3691 


In Berkshire foothills. 75 miles from N. Y. City 
on N. Y. Central R. R. Of Beaten path, delicht- 
ful hiking country. Delicious food served on ter- 
race overlooking our private fake. Tennis, volley- 
ball, badminton, Hy swimming and fishing. 


Complete 
RAIZEL COHEN = SACKS 


City Phone: REgent 7- 
A LARGE 


whl Gans of fond, Music Library? 
ROSS. COUNTRY CLUB 


MOWROE, N.Y. 
Monroe 6161 N.Y.: BR 9-9547 














gee Cool Vacations in the “White Mountains.” —o 
(Aug. & Autumn Reservations Open) 















} ALL Races, Colors, Convictions Welcome. 
; wo WSHIP, Inc.! 
CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“A Forest-Farm-Lake-and-Mountain Paradise.’ 
274 Acres, 2 Lakes, Trout Stream, Forests, ‘ 


SPEAKERS, every evening, 
Swimming, Music, Games, Boating, Fun. ° 
Gua Seat Food. Informal Home Life. 4 

$3.75 to $6.50 Daily (Non-profit). 
WRITE for FREE Photos, Rates, Transportation. B 
eeoerceeeceoeccesocsee 


July-Aug. 











PINE CREST ccnxsuincs 
BERKSHIRES 
WEST CORNWALL, CONNECTICUT 
° A DELIGHTFUL ADULT RESORT e 
All sports, including swimming, boating and 
tennis. Social and folk dancing. Television. 
Superb cuisine. Private cabins, 
Near Tanglewood and Summer Theatres, 
July Rates $45 up. 











DIANA & ABE BERMAN Tet. Cornwall 89W3 








Neor enough for eosy fravel, for 
enough for an unforgettable va- 
cation. Superb food, fine accom- 
modations, cordial hospitality. 
Two grond takes, olf sports. 


ILES from N.Y 


SOREST HOUSE 


- Tel. MAHOPAC 688 











tAKE MAHOPAC NY 








HIGHLAND LAKE ° 


Ali Land and Water Sports ¢ 
by plane © $55, $60 and $65 weekly. 


OLIVE "HATTIE" 


i i i i tn ie dn i teed | 





MERRIEWOODE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS 
STODDARD, N. H. 


Where Interesting People Meet for the Perfect Vacation 
Square and Folk Dancing ¢ 


BARON, Director 
DEPT N, HIGHLAND LAKE, STODDARD, N. H. PHONE: HANCOCK 98 RING [8 








afi 


© Enjoy beautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles long 
4 hours by train from N. Y¥.—1% hours 


~wwwwweeue. 
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Select a Nation-Advertised Resort for Your Summer Vacation! 
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BEACON PRESS 
Cloth Bound, 350 Pages 


$3.90 


Says "Christian Science Monitor”: 


“A book that might prove historic. 
... Measured, coolly reasoned and 
backed by a broad range of careful 
scholarly research.” 


Says Joseph M. Dowson, Executive 
Director, Baptist Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C.: 


“The publication of this volume is 
likely to be an event of historic 
significance. . . . It is a calm, analyti- 
cal, factual presentation. . . . The 
book is heavily documented; IN- 
DISPENSABLE TO THE AMER- 
ICAN CITIZEN.” 


Says the Religious Book Club: 


“This is a forthright and hard-hitting 
book, but honest and well-documented. 
It is a factual analysis of The Roman 
Catholic Church as a cultural, social and 
political force.... There are sign-posts 
of danger to the maintenance of free- 
dom and democratic processes.” 





‘V¥ ALREADY IN ITS THIRD PRINTING 


AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


AND 
CATHOLIC 
POWER 


By PAUL BLANSHARD 





I, a democracy, every group that 
affects public policy must be account- 
able to the entire citizenry. A democ- 
racy cannot survive if Iron Curtains 
are placed around groups, secular or 
clerical, that participate in public 
affairs. 


“AMERICAN FREEDOM AND 
CATHOLIC POWER,” is a schol- 
arly, scrupulously documented study 
of one of the most significant social 
forces in America. It is a factual 
analysis of cultural, political and eco- 
nomic policies that affect the freedom 
of every American citizen. 


Paul Blanshard did a series of articles on this subject which 
appeared in The Nation a year ago; they comprise a small part 
of this 350-page Volume. Mr. Blanshard has been advised by a 
distinguished panel of scholars in the preparation and checking 
of the entire manuscript. Says the author: “I have tried in this 
book to put down plain facts about the Roman Catholic question 
which every American should know.... Wherever possible I 
have let the Catholic Hierarchy speak for itself.” 








Book Service Dept., The Nation Associates, Inc. <q 
~~ 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


I enclose my remittance of $3.50 for which please mail 





A Service to “Nation” Readers! 


me, post-paid, the 350 page, cloth-bound volume of If you have difficulty in obtaining a copy of “AMERICAN 


Paul Blanshard’s “AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 





FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER” at your bookstore, 











Powen,” published by Beacon Press. | or want to be certain you get a copy of this remark- 
———— ; i able work, we suggest that you order it now, through 
The Nation’s Book Service Department. By filling out 
iii... ze: | the convenient order form and mailing it, with your 
! remittance, you will be sure of getting your copy, post- 
City Zone____ State paid, without delay. 
8/6/49 |} 
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